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y" TILDEN’S letter om the Southern claims has brought out a 
i) good many replies from the Southern Democrats warmly com- 
mending its promises and spirit. In several States a sort of procla- 
mation has been made, signed by most of the leading State officials, 
members of Congress, senators, Presidential electors, and campaign 
committee-men, solemnly protesting that they have no hope or ex- 
pectation of being reimbursed for war losses, regarding them as 
barred by law, and declaring that all they desire is peace, pros- 
perity, and good government. These pledges are more valuable 
than a party platform, beeause men can be held responsible for 
their signatures more easily than an organization can for promises 
made by nobody in particular. It isa little difficult, for instance, to 
see how Southern claimants can expect any help from the Tennes- 
see Congressional delegation, after nine Tennessee Congressmen 
have formally signed the anti-claims pledge; but the Republican 
orators, on the other hand, maintain that the whole thing is a cam- 
paign trick; that Mr. Tilden’s letter does not refer to the claims 
that are really dangerous at all; and Mr. Blaine, in a speech at 
Rochester, declares that the Democratic candidate purposely uses 
the word “incurred,” with reference to Southern losses, instead of 
“suffered,” “ evidently having,” Mr. Blaine says, ‘‘a sharp cye on 
the dictionary.” It must be said, however, that this is just like the 
old reprobate, who hardly ever discusses constitutional and legal 
questions in a straightforward, natural way, but always runs off to 
consult a dictionary, or grammar, or copy of the Constitution, or 
some other text-book. We have to add, by the way, another piece 
of villany to the long list of his crimes—viz., his complicity in what 
the Times calls the ‘“‘Great Tax-Blank Plot,” or, in other words, 
the attempt of some Philadelphia Democrats to issue bogus tax- 
blanks for the purposes of fraudulent registration. Tilden heard of 
the scheme, it seems, in advance, and was so delighted that he bur- 
ried at once to Philadelphia and put his name down on the register 
of the Continental Hotel. There appears to be some doubt whether 
this brazen act of itself connects him with the plot, or whether the 
additional fact that he was “assigned to room 230,” and “left on 
Saturday,” is necessary to complete the chain of evidence; but it is 
beyond question that the main facts are as the 7.mes reports them. 
We trust the matter will not be dropped here. 





Some correspondence on the subject of Mr. Tilden’s income-tax, 
which consists principally of a letter from District-Attorney Bliss, 
has been given to the papers. Mr. Bliss declares substantially that 
he is on the track of evidence showing that Mr. Tilden earned large 
amounts of money on which he has paid no taxes. This evidence, 
he says, is probably contained in the books of the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago R.R. Co., and, for the purpose of getting 
at it, he wrote a letter to the president of the road, asking 
him to let the books be examined. This, Mr. Bliss says, he had 
legally a right to compel, but preferred to use less violent measures. 
The president, however, refused to allow an examination of the re- 
cords, and so the matter for the present rests. Whether these books 
contain evidence of the kind wanted by Mr. Bliss or not we do 
not know, but of the decency of fishing for evidence in this way 
we have no doubt whatever. The practices which Jayne and his 
Custom-house spies, with the aid and support of the Administra- 
tion and men like Mr. Conkling, have introduced of late years, seem 
to have so accustomed people to arbitrary measures that such docu- 
ments as Mr. Bliss’s letter hardly attract any attention or cause any 
indignation. They furnish, however, another proof of what using 
administrative machinery for party purposes inevitably comes to: 
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it begins with filling places with “ faithful men,” and it ends with 


the publication by high officers ef the Government, in party news- 
papers, on the eve of a Presidential election, of charges of fraud and 
perjury against the opposition candidate, based on evidence which 
is not known to exist and which no honest attempt has been made 


to discover. 

The registration has been completed in this city, and the result 
shows a large increase in the voling population over any previous 
year. There has been some fraudulent registration, as there al 
ways is, but the inerease of numbers on the lists is mainiy 
counted for by the natural inerease of population, the annexation 
of new wards, and the interest in the election. The increase seems 
to be pretty evenly divided threughout the city, and the registra 
tion law is so strict, and so thoroughly enforeed by both parties, 
that we suppose an election in New York is really more fairly ear- 
ried on than in any large city in the United States. The poliee, in 
whos¢ hands all the election machinery is lodged, is in a better con- 
dition under General Smith than it has been for some years, and 
there is no possibility of little tricks sueh as have been played with 
returns in time past being tried this vear. In the city nominations 
the opposition to Tammany has not yet been able to unite, and 
as we go to press the Republicans have nominated a ‘ straight” 
ticket, with General Dix at its head and our old friend * Tom” 
Murphy for County Clerk, while no one seems to understand 
whether the Green movement is to be proseented with vigor 
or not. The certainty that Tammany will poll so enormous a 
vote as to make it difficult for any opposition to beat them has a 
good deal to do with the difficulty of getting up a combination 
opposition ticket. Most of the anti-Tammany reformers know 
very well that indiyidually they can make a better future for 
themselves by playing into Tammany’s hands than into those of the 
Republicans ; and their principal statesman, * Jimmy ” O'Brien, is 
going to support Mr. Ely. 

The Republicans have nominated for Surrogate Mr. Charles 
A. Peabody, a lawyer of fair ability, not open to the objec- 


|} tions brought against Mr. Calvin, and certain not to use his 


office for purposes of illicit gain. Mr. Henry J. Scudder, the 
Republican nominee for Justice of the Superior Court, is an excel- 
lent lawyer, an upright man, and in every way preferable to 
Freedman, the Tammany eandidate. With regard to Calvin and 
such other judicial candidates as are objectionable on moral and 
professional grounds, there is little doubt that the public feeling is 
so thoroughly opposed to such nominations that an active opposi- 
tion by the bar would be very apt to lead to their defeat. We be- 
lieve that this possibility has already led a good many people to 
ask: Is the Bar Association still in existence? What is it for? 
Is it a reform association, intended to elevate the character of the 
bench and bar in this city? Or has it been “captured” by the 
corruptionists ? 





The only thing on which the two parties in this State are in ac- 
cord is as to the desirability of carrying the Canal and Prison Con- 
stitutional Amendments. There will no doubt be an attempt to 
defeat both at the polls, as there are important interests connected 
with the prison and canal administration which are intimately bound 
up with the present corrupt system. But the changes proposed 
ought to have the vote of every one interested in reform. The 
canal clause abolishes the present rotten system of popular election 
of Canal Commissioners and the machinery of the Canal Board, 
through which the Canal Ring really obtained its power and in- 
fluence, and puts the whole system under one responsible head, ap- 
pointed by the Governor, having the appointment of his own sub- 
ordinates, and removable only for cause. The prison amendment 
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object These amendments will, so far as they 

direct oduction of civil-service reform into the publie 

te and its penal institutions, and will be a formal 

eless policy of “responsibility to the 

“rota , and the spoils system inthe government cf the 

Stat most chargeable with, and has suffered most by, its 
in 

Mr. Conkling’s continued absence from the stump in New York, 

theagh attributed to ill-health, has undoubtedly caused some 

tremors among the faint-hearted, which the mysterious stories 

about the “want of courtesy” and other indications of a vicious 


disposition displayed by Mr. Cornell have not tended to dispel. 
Fears are expressed that there may be disaffection on the part of 
these leaders, not of course going to the point of leading them to 
uc orders to “run Democratie tickets out of the boxes,” 
but to look on at the campaign without that earnestness 
nel sympathy which always are so much needed to encourage 
the rank and. file, particularly towards the end of a = ecam- 
paign, when it is necessary to “close up the ranks” and 
make ‘fone Jast eharge.” The eagerness with whieh these in- 
sinuations are denied, and the haste which the party press makes 
tu assure its readers that Conkling and Cornell are as true as‘steel, 
wre perbaps the most striking proof that we eould have of how 
completely the * reform” issue has been forgotten since June last. 
The great triumph which the reformers from this State won at 
Cincinnati was, it will be remembered, the rout of Conkling, who 
was denounced on the floor of the Convention as a machine ean- 
didate and ‘* part of the thing to be reformed.” Again, in the State 
contest for the Governorship, Conkling’s protégé, Cornell, was 
vain defeated by the reformers for similar reasons. The 
reformers were very joyful at this, and boasted of having got rid 
of Conkling and Cornell and Grantism and “ machine polities.” 
Under these cireumstances, any evidence of want of interest in the 
campaign displayed by Conkling or Cornell is exactly what re- 
formers ought to be most pleased with; for it, shows that the fight 
has been a real one, and that Conkling, the enemy of reform, con- 
siders that reform has earried the day. What we should have 
expected, therefore, ina reform canvass, would have been to see the 
reformers “pointing with pride” te Conkling’s and Cornell's | 
‘ukewarmness, boasting of it, and claiming it as part of 
their vietory, and a proof that the “Senatorial Group” was 
beginning to be demoralized and that reformers would soon 
have it all their own way. Instead of this they invariably refer to 
Conkling and Cornell, if at all, with great respect, meet the charge 
of quietness in the canvass by the explanation of i!lness or by a 
simple denial of the fact, and ‘‘ hurl back with seorn” the insinua- 
tion that it arises from any disaffection in the party. 





The anti-Butler Republicans have got out an enormous cam- 
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paign poster of the deadliest character, containing “ Butler’s re- 
cord” brought down to the latest dates. It is a damaging docu- 
ment, showing Butler in various stages. First he appears as a 
‘*Pro-Slavery Democrat”; second, as having ‘voted for Jeff | 
Davis.” This is pretty bad, but it grows worse as it goes on. 
In 1261 the General ‘insulted Governor Andrew,” and ‘ ob- | 
structed his efforts to place Massachusetts troops in the field.” He | 
next showed his character by “trading with rebels,” and his war 
record is summed up in the terse statement that be was ‘“re- 
peatedly removed from his command and finally ordered by Generai 
Grant to * report in Lowell.’” We next see him as the advocate of 
‘rag-money and inflation,” and of * partial repudiation ” through 
the payment of the 520s in paper, as proposed in his speeches in 
he tlouse in 1867. It was at this pointin his downward career, 


oY 


nearly ten years ago, that, in the columns of the Nation, we ex- | 
posed his character and begged the Republicans to have nothing | 
more to do with him, and we were greatly laughed at for our pains, | 
teld we did not know anything about polities, that Butler was | 
therougbly well understood in Massachusetts, and the party could 
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get rid of him whenever they pleased. Now, what has hap- 


pened since? The record which we have before us declares, 


| with a liberal display of black type, that General Butler 


became the ‘counsellor and friend of Jayne and Sanborn 
in their infamous moiety system”; then he ‘voted for 
the ‘salary grab’ and kept the money ”; next, he turned his atten- 


| tion to a new field of political activity, became a “telegram sneak- 


thief,” and * stole private telegrams from the wires by the click of 
the instruments”; in his next stage he “employed spies ” 
on one of his own colleagues in the House, and finally wound 
up with “ frauds on disabled soldiers” (the record declares that 
he “stands charged, upon his own testimony in the report 
of the Military Committee of the House of Representatives, with 
making illegal and dishonest gains of more than $25,000 from the 
funds belonging to the National Homes for Disabled Soldiers, of 
which he was a trustee ”), and the general reputation of a “ politi- 
cal shyster.” But the strangest part of the whole story is that, 
instead of getting rid of him whenever they pleased, he has just 
got, in the face of this record, the party nomination for Congress, 
with the chances of election in his favor. 

A Charleston correspondent writes to us to complain of the 
“‘defamers of South Carolina,” in a letter which we would gladly 
publish had we sufficient space at hand. Ile calls attention to the 
very doubtful nature of the evidence (of the value of which the 
public has not been even yet allowed to judge except at second- 
hand) on which certain parts of South Carolina have been declared 
to be in an insurrectionary condition, and points out that Governor 
Chamberlain’s charges have been met by “denia!s from the most 
eminent and responsible gentlemen in the State, by the letters of 
the Republican Supreme Court judges and Circuit Court judges, 
by the sworn statements of the Republican sheriffs of the two 
counties declared especially insurrectionary, by letters and state- 
ments of Northern Republicans doing business in the State, 
and by an address to the people of the country from the 
bishops of the State, the clergy, bank presidents, and 
business men of Charleston and Columbia.” He denounces 
Governor Chamberlain in strong terms, and makes some state- 
ments connected with the nomination of R. B. Elliott on his 
ticket which are, we believe, strictly true, and which account for a 
good deal of the odium of which the Governor is at present the ob- 


ject. The sum and substance of them is that Elliott, whom Governor 


Chamberlain has described as “the most corrupt man in the 
party,” and warned everybody against, is now on his tieket as 
candidate for Attorney-General, and that he got the nomination im- 
mediately after declaring in the Republican Convention that ‘‘he 
had doeuments in his pocket which would consign D. H. Chamber- 
lain to the penitentiary as a felon.’ 





That Governor Chamberlain has disappointed the hopes formed 
about him at the time he cut aloof from the carpet-baggers and 
announced himself as a reformer, cannot be denied. At the same 
time we must remind the South Carolinians that if we have been 
misled at the North about Mr. Chamberlain, they are them- 
selves not a little responsible for it. His connection with the 
old carpet-bag ring long ago made us very suspicious about 
him, and most of the people who have been supporting 


him for the past year at the North have done so with 


some misgivings. The people who are responsible for the cer- 
tificates of character which he now holds, and which are un- 
doubtedly of use to him at the North, are these very South Carolina 
conservatives—the merchants and bankers and clergymen and 


judges to whom our correspondent refers. They it was who satis- 


fied themselves at first-hand, on evidence of the value of which they 
ought to have been the best judges, that Mr. Chamberlain was ¢ 
genuine reformer and meant to give the State a good government, 
and on their assurances most Northern newspapers which sympa- 


' thized with them endorsed Chamberlain and cordially applauded 


all his reformatory acts. Now, we can believe a good many 
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things in a heated campaign; but we eannot believe that the 
same man was a corrupt man from the end of the war until two 
vears ago,and then suddenly became a good and pure reformer, 
and now again is a thorough-faced corruptionist. We are very 
much inclined to the opinion that Mr. Chamberlain is what he 
always has been, and what this is the South Carolinians have them- 
selves the best means of judging, and ean easily jet the rest of the 
country know; but if they persist in whitewashing him one year, 
and blackening his character the next, they must pardon us some 
perplexity over the question as to what they really want the friends 
of good governmcnt at the South to believe about him. 


Until late in the week it was confidently expected in the home 


and foreign markets that there would be no war between Russia and 
Turkey, at least during the coming winter, an armistice having been 
considered as good as agreed upon. Proof of this expectation of 
peace for the next few months was furaished by the advance of 
consols in London to 957g. Here gold settled down to 1095,a%j, or 
only a little above the price before war was thought at all pro- 
bable. On Tuesday, however, the markets were all agitated again 


(1) by news of Turkish victories in Servia, which were construed as | 


meaning that the Turks would be less willing to accept humiliating 
dictation from the Great Powers ; and (2) by reports that Russia, eon- 
trary to what was supposed to be her position, had taken a decisive 
stand and had submitted to Turkey an ultimatum which could not be 
accepted. On this news the Berlin Bourse was thrown into panic, 
the Paris Bourse was depressed, and in London consols fell to 951; 

-a decline of three-quarters. Here gold advanced to 1101. There 
was, however, still a belief in the markets at the close that war 
would be averted, for several months at least, and securities 
slightly recovered. 





General trade has been quiet during the week, as is always the 
case just preceding a Presidential election. The foreign trade of the 
country during September shows the effect of the expectation of war 
on our exports; these for the month make a total of $48,222,462, 
against $33,818,161 in September, 1875 ; the imports of foreign goods, 
however, were much less than last September, the figures this year 
having been $31 936,860, against $37,813,302 last September. The 
New York bank reserve keeps up wonderfully well, the surplus re- 
serve last week having been about $11,000,000, against $8,000,000 
last year. This is wholly due to the large amount of specie held by 
the banks at present, and there is no probability that this will be 
reduced, as the rates for exchange on London warrant importations, 
and as the Treasury is now paying out the November interest (about 
$11,000,000), and will in a few weeks begin the disbursement of the 
January interest. The price of silver in London advanced to 535,a 
7d. per ounce English standard, chiefly because of the report that 
Germany had decided to increase its silver coinage ; before the close 
of the week the price fell to 533gd. Here the closing price was $1 16 
per ounce, 1,000 fine, which would give the old silver dollar a gold 
value of 80.8971. The gold value of the United States legal-tender 
note for one dollar has ranged during the week between $0.9122 and 
$0.9980. 





The Turkish attempt to turn the Servian position has proved 
successful, as the Servian line was broken on Sunday by the capture 
of the fortified position of Djunis after a desperate struggle, in the 
midst of which the Servian artillery abandoned their positicn, 
either through exhaustion or discontent, leaving the Russian volun- 
teers to bear the brunt of the engagement. This has cut Tcher- 
naieff’s army in two, and, if Servia had no friends, would again 
leave her at the mercy of Turkey. Her own troops are said to be 
completely worn out, half-fed and half clothed, and sick of fight- 
ing. The arsenal at Kragujevatz is said to be threatened, and 
there is no good reason why the Turks should not have reached 
it before now, while their light cavalry bas pusked as far 
in an easterly direction as Paratjin. With the exception of 
Kragujevatz, of the strength of which we know nothing, there is 
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| apparently no physieal obstacle to as rapid a march on Belgrade 
the weather and the difficulties of transportation will permit. Th: 
point has bsen reached in Turkish suecess, however, at: which the 
intervention of Russia as well as of Russians ean no loner be 
staved; and the Czar is said to have given the Porte forty-eight 
hours in which to aecept an armistice and suspend hostilities. ‘The 
ultimatum comes none too soon to save the sensibilities of mankind. 
Nothing could be more shocking than the spectacle which we have 
for the last month been witnessing, of fighting which everybody 
concerned has known to be utterly useless. It is time that Russia 
| should either foree a peace or come in and assume the whole brunt 
| of the struggle. Whether war or the status quo will be the up 
shot of the ultimatum cannot yet be predicted. The Emperor 
| Wilhelm’s address to the Reichstag gives notice that Germany will 


it 
On the other 
hand, the Czar’s pacific disposition should be eontirmed by the 


| not interfere unless her interests obviously require it. 


tremendous financial panic which the first rumor of war produced 
in Russia. Austria, too, has no desire to pastpone 
return to specie payments, and Turkey is 
born ” paper-money. 
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Mr. Forster has been out in Turkey examining the ground, and 
has, since his return home, delivered a long speech to his consti 


tuents in Bradford, which, however, does not throw much light on 
the subject. But he points out that the Gladstone plan of autonomy 
for the oppressed provinces would net work, because, as 
the “autonomy ” began, the Mussulmans, who are in considerable 
force among the inhabitants, and are the ruling race and famili 
with the use of arms, would rise and massacre the Christian auto- 
nomists, thus leaving the question very mueh where it stands to 
| day; so that, along with autonomy, there would have to be foreign 
| occupation, which is the very thing everybody except Russi: 
| to avoid. He, therefore, recommends joint pressure of the six 
| signatory Powers on Turkey, exerted through a conference. but he 
refrains from indicating in what way this conference could prove 
| more effective in ameliorating the lot of the Christians than that of 
| Paris, without armed interference, or, at all events, without the in- 
trusion of foreign agents into the Turkish dominions as part of the 
administrative machine. Indeed, the more the Liberals sav about 
the duty of English interference, the more plain they make the 
difficulty of doing anything at all which will net 
designs. 


W ishes 


help Russian 


The Italian Parliament has been dissolved, and the new one will 
be elected in the course of a fortnight. There have been signs of 
interest in the Eastern question such as have not hitherto been ex- 
hibited in Italy on any foreign affair, and it was therefore thought 
likely that Signor Despretis, when he made a speech to his consti- 
tuents at Stradella the other day, would reveal the views of the 

| Italian Government with regard to it, which everybody is anxious 
to know, but, strange to say, he made no allusion toit. He explained 
and defended his policy on other points very fully, and promised the 
best thing any Minister can promise Italy—a further improvement in 
the financial programme for the coming year. There was one thing 
in the speech which will sound strangely to Mr. George Bliss, our 
active Distriet- Attorney, but we trust will not sound so strangely 
to his suecesser. Signor Despretis explained why he had dismissed 
a number of Government officials, and said it was for having acted 
as electioncering agents, of, in other words, for pursuing what Bliss 
would consider a thoroughly virtuous course. What would Signor 
Despretis do, we wonder, with public prosecutors and revenue col- 
lectors who kept publicly hinting and threatening before a con- 
tested election that they had proots of fraud against one of the ean- 
didates, and who published in the newspapers accounts of the way 
Both the 
excellent Bliss and the energetic Raum may thank their stars that 
they belong to the best civil on this planet. If they be- 
longed to any other, they would both be now attending exclusively 
, to their private affairs. 


his friends concealed from them the proofs of his guilt ? 


service 
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PHE PROBABLE RESULTS OF THE ELECTION. 


, 
tN rin 1 ulation of the probable results of the Presi- 
' far as they will tlow from the character or 
of the candidates, we wish it to be Gistinetly 
i « do net consider the permaneney of this 
or the real prosperity of the country to be, as some 
. dependent on the issue of the present struggle. 
dat any time taken the view of some of the more excited 
Proctayt ii it, that the election of Tilden would involve 
the horrors and disasters of a revolution, bankruptey, loss of credit, 
«ial convulsion or disorder, or result in the seizure of the machinery 


tration by a band of Catilines intent on the publie ruin 
and their own enrichment, we should have lonzazo met the wishes of 
our readers by completely abandoning the methods and 
manners of peaceful discussion. We should have acted in all re- 
spects as if the confusion whica we saw impending had really come, 
and as if the crisis bad to be met by the usual resorts of actual 
warfare. We should have invented lies, or have affected belief in 
lies for the deeeption of the enemy, and have vigorously supported 
unscrupulous and high-handed—even 
arrests, ublawful searches and _ sei- 
meetings and the violation of 


BOING Of 


measure, however 
ballot-stufling, arbitrary 
dispersal of public 


which seemed likely to ensure the defeat of the Demo- 


gures. the 
the mails 

cratic candidate. 
after election, we should have met him before election by the various 
frauds, subterfuges, and excesses by which military operations have 
to be preceded or accompanied. In other words, we would have 
been thoroughly logical. We would never have publicly prophesied 
the dewnfall of the Union by the aeceession of the Democrats to 
power, and then, after admitting this accession to be probable, 
have gone on eating and drinking, buying and _ selling, and 
laborins happily, as if the Union was going to last for a thousand 
‘ousisteney which we have observed with sad surprise 
in only too many eas We therefore now discuss the chances of 
the future as one who thinks the growth of the country in all good 
ways may be less under one candidate than it would be under an- 
other, but who feels that under either there will be some, if not a 
Ligh, degree of peace, order, and prosperity, and that, in faet, the 
worst thing we shall witness next Tuesday will be a transfer of 


years ii in 


power from one party to another. 

We think, then. that if Hayes is elected the North will be saved 
unnwural anxiety or alarm whieh, owing 
to the association of the Southern people with the late desperate 
attempt te overthrow the Government, is sure to be caused by the 
ctive participation cnce more in the conduct of it. 
‘m is none the less objectionable for being un- 
the great 

vanton 
butchery and destruetion —lay in the fact that, while it deprived the 
South of ail mo ive for reDdellion, it taught it, by the most tremendous 


? . : * «ld Vice 
the Vawue bul not Waowly 


spectacle of their i 
This auxiety or ala 
reasonable. ‘The greit use and conpensation of the war 


consequen Which made the war something else than 


lesson in history, the hopelessness of rebellion. 
opinion, to be enough, on grounds of pu:e reason, for anybody, and 
ouzbt to reconcile people to seeing Southerners again sharing in the 
ntof the public business, and to anything else which seems 
But then most 


Dadar cen 
lisely to revive the feeling of a commcin nationality. 
people are not governed by pure reason. They are governed by seati- 
speetable as reason; and it is a gain 


or a commercial community, not to 


for ib ce mnmunity, and eS pt cial \ ni 


wents some of which are asr 

haveeven irrational alarm created | 

political blessing of life, but next to it comes the sense of security. 
In the next place, we should see the zeal of the Republican party 


f il-sersice referm put to a seeond and final test by its own 
Presideut —and a test which there would be no evading. The 
Senate Lilo would be unable to refuse supporting Mr. Hayes’s | 
reform under the pretence that they were | 
promoted by him to © make capital” or to ‘hurt the party.” They 
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would have ta meet them fairly and squarely. We have our own 


waneleetion. Security is the chief 
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| of every Federal officer at the South. 
' colleetors, assessors, supervisors—Tom, Dick, and 


| 
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opinion as to the manner in which they will meet them, and as tothe 


immediate effect of anything Congress is likely to do on the civil ser- 
viee; bat of the usefulness of the President's advocacy of reform 
by speech and act in forming and stimulating public opinion, we can- 
not have much doubt, We cannot but think, teo, that Mr. Hayes 
would feel himself cut off froin the refuge which Congressional op- 
position has afforded General Grant for his abandonment of sys- 
tematic reform, and from the cover which that officer found in it for 
electing the incidental reform whieh might have been carried on 
by the gradual weeding of the service and the avoidance of sean- 
dalous appointments for party or personal purposes. Even the 
present régime, bad as itis, offers no proper excuse for putting 
rascals in office. And in this field Myr. Hayes would have a 
high and solemn duty to perform, which, we think, in tho 
simple character of an honest man (waiving statesmans!ip alte- 
gether), he cannot and will not shirk —viz, the prompt dismissal 
District-attorneys, marshals, 
ilar: y—they 
should all come home. There are doubtless honest men amoung 
them, but as a body they are debauched and demoralized and un- 
fit for their places, because incapable now of inspiring confidence 


le 


| and respect among the unhappy people in whose ruin and degrada- 


| “the solid South.” 
| but it will be wholesome and reformatory. 


As we should be prepared to meet him in arms | 


This ought, in our | 


| 


tion they bave aided. They it is who are mainly responsible for 
Life here at the North will be hard for them, 


With regard tothe currency and financial questions generally there 
is little that a President can do who is not himself a master cf finance. 
This is a subject which calls for more thaa good intentions, and that 
Mr. Hayes has more than good intentions we have no reason to sup- 
pose. During his three yearsin Congress be voted fer all the measures 
which gradually led the Republican party into the inflationist posi- 
tion of 1874, and against all the measures, including Mr. McCulloch's 
contraction policy, which would by this time have landed us in re- 
sumption. That he did so honestly we have no doubt, nor any 
that he did it as a good party man, who felt that the Republican 
majority was “about right” on this as on other matters, and did 
not know much about it himself. He will not, therefore, be in a 
position to impress his financial ideas strongly on Congress or the 
country or foreign nations, or to give anything like positiveness or 
clearness to the policy of the Treasury, or to meet covert schemes 
of inflation, like the Silver bill, with a master-hand, although 
he may be counted on to veto any measure which is p'‘ainly 
and on its face iuflationist, and which does not need to have its 


remoter results thoucht out. He has doubtless, as have 
most other men in public .life, made considerable progress 


in knowledge of finance since 1865, and has corrected or dis- 
carded some ideas which he held at that period; but this does 
not make a financier, and we need a financier at the bead of the 
Government to drag us out of the slough of ha:f-measures in which 
acombination of small hucksters and knavish politicians have for 
ten years kept us wallowing. 

We reserve to the last what will to most persons be 
the eapital question concerning him, and that is—With what 
kind «f a Cabinet will he surround himself, and in what kind 
of advisers will he trust? His position here is peculiar, and it is 
regarding it that we feel most difficulty in expressing any opinion. 
The peculiarity of his position consists in this: that the Republi- 


, can chiefs and managers, from among whom he would, under ordi- 


nary circumstances and according to established and sound political 
usage, take his counsellors, are, in the estimation of that portion of 


> 


| the public to which he will owe his election, discredited men. In 
| other words, they are, in a reform struggle, a part of the abuse. 


They therefore are, or ought to be, out of the question. The pui- 
ting of Blaine, Morton, Cameron, Conkling, Boutwell, Dawes, 
Chandler, or any of “the Group” who have been promincnt in 
party affairs during the last seven years, in prominent administra- 
tive places, would be justly regarded by the reforming portion of 


| the party as a breach of faith, and a sign that Mr. Hayes did 


not stand for all of the things which reformers nox suppose him to 
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represent. But if he does not take them, whom will he take? We 


confess that, outside this cirele, we have none of the erdinary signs | 


to guide us in predicting his course, and are compelled to 
look for assuranees, both of his honesty and good judg- 
ment and appreciation of the nature of the crisis which 
ealls him to power, to his private character (regarding the 
sturdiness and pluck and good sense of which there is abun- 
dant testimony), and his administration cf state affairs, which 


has evidently thoroughly satisfied his neighbors. But we ad- 


in 


The N 


] 
} 
| 
| 


mit that, in view of the shipwreck which Washington has | 
made of so many great reputations, and of the monstrous propor- 
tions which the good of the party is made to assume in the eyes of | 
the purest and best men after they get there and become subjected 
to ** pressure,” we can only say that in this matter we hope for the | 
best. He has the materials for a good Cabinet outside these men, | 


within easy reach. 
such a one. 


TILDEN. 


The multiplicity of the “charges” against Mr. Tilden, and his 
undeniable skiilin the arts of political “ management ”—using the 
word in its bad as well as good sense—make it desirable that we 
should first say what we think he will xot do, looking at him from 
the Republican point of view—that is, as a somewhat unwelcome 
and doubtful deliverer, if a deliverer at all. We do not, then, think 
it likely that he will reform the civil service in any sense in whieh 
we use the word reform. His experience of the old system is too 


Time will show whether he will try to form | 


long, and bis sense of its value in managing a party, as he manages | 
it, must be too deep, fer us to hope for any change of system from | 
him, or any resolute attempt to destroy the dependence of office- | 


holders on Congressmen of his own party. 


Besides which, the | 


‘‘ pressure” on him to compel him, if elected, to distribute such | 


offices as he can distribute on the old plan, will be perhaps greater 
than anv President has ever been subjected to, and it will come from 
a vast body of impoverished and disreputable persons. At the same 
time, the effects of his weakness, if weak he is, cannot be very seri- 
eus at the outset ; for, under the Tenure-of-Office Act, he can neither 
appoint nor remove without the consent of the Senate, the majority 
of which is at present Republican. 


| 


He has pledged himself to veto all Soutbern claims of every na- | 


ture, and therefore will not aid in saddling the country with the 
enormous additions to its debt which some Republicans fear will re- 
sult from them. We confess, however, we do nof think this pledge 
very important. 
is, for nearly three vears of his term—will be half Republican in the 
House, and Republican by a majority inthe Senate. To geta large 


| expectation of finding the President off his guard or 


Congress, for two years from December, 1877—that | 


| man got mad” or * had his mind poisoned.” 


mass of claims through such a body, under the eyes of an exeited | 


and vigilant North, for the benefit of a small minority of the people, 
would be too tough a job to be at all dangerous, and Mr. Tilden’s 
veto is not likely to be called for. We do not think he would coun- 
tenance or encourage, or do anything but sternly repress, disorder 
at the South, so far as he could under the Constitution. But we 


should fear that in some Southern States his election would be taken | 


at first as a sign of a change of sentiment at the North on matters 
in which no change of sentiment is possible, and lead to an assu- 
rance of impunity, and to consequent excesses which might not be 


of great magnitude, but which would be most mischievous as re- | 


tirding the growth of mutual confidence and good feeling. We 
think, too, that his appointees at the South would be likely toe repre- 
sent local white opinions on the various social and political prob- 
lems of the day rather than that conciliatory and sympathetic but 
yet impartial view which is that of the best portion of the North- 
ern public, and the expression or representation of which by compe- 
tent men at the South is what the best interests of the region most call 
for. But then we must add that we have little doubt that the belief 
that the Administration at Washington was on their side would 
bring out a good as well as a bad side in the temper of the whites. 
The great bulk of them, we are sure, desire at this moment above 
all things to make money. They are ruined in the midst of great 
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resources. Political dreams have been knocked out of their heads- 
They were ardent pro-slavery men, first and mainly because slavery 
paid, or was thought te pay, well. The sublimaied philosophy and 
theology which were at the close thrown around it were an extract 
of cotton-seed. They will now support warmly whatever else pays. 
That is, with a state of things at the South which will enable 
them to borrow money, which will invite immigration and reise 
the price of their lands and attract capital for industrial enterprises 
with security, light taxation, and honest administration—they will 
push on rapidly towards the social and commercial ¢ 
North. In so far as the presence of a hostile Administration in 
Washington hinders this turning of the Southern mind towards the 
material restoration of that region, Tilden’s advent might be a help, 


ndition of the 


because he would disarm suspicion sooner than Lay 

As regards finance, we think that We may abandon the negative 
way of looking at him, and say positively that in this tield he would 
be a master. He understands tinance thoroughly. We believe a 
large proportion of bis great fortune is due to his perfect eompre- 
hension of the consequenees near and remote of the issue ef irre- 
deemable paper in 1861, though we have little: doubt he overesti- 
mated the evil likely to flow from it. 


He would be virtually his 


own Secretary of the Treasury, and his poliey would be strong and 
clear, however cloudy and Jabored his messages might be. We 
think, too, that his dodging about the Resumption Act would not 


retard resumption if Congress took his adviee, which, of course, it 
would be very likely not to do 


a ’ ' 


He would have, finally, one quality whith we have during 
the last eight or twelve vears 8s) eften longed for in the President 
perfect ability to protect himself against siarpers and intriguers, 
and therefore perfect ability to bear the responsibilities of his posi 
tion. There is, of course, a bad side to this, which we need not 
point out. great gain and a new 
sensation to have at the head of the Government a man who under- 
stood a fraud, or villanous scheme, or “ little game,” or ** deep-laid 
plot ’ when he saw it; whose mind could not be * poisoned,” or who 
could not be “ got round” by every poor adventurer who obtained 
admission to his house, or who, when a bill was laid before him for 
approval, would need no coaching from ‘ managers” or *+ Ad- 
ministration Senators” to enable him to Know how to deal 
with it. It is quite certain that if Tilden is elected no speeu- 
lator or wirepuller will ever go to the White House with the 
unpie- 
pared for him, or unable to see what he is after, and the pub- 
lic will never need to condone the President’s eonplieity in a 
job or swindle on the ground of simplicity, or because “the old 


jut it would be for the country a 


We shall know whom 
to blame for corruption in the Executive department. 

It will be seen that we do not anticipate great salvation or great 
disaster from the eleetion of cither candidate. We wish, for the sake 
of harmony, we could share the joyful hopes or the dismal apprehen- 
Bat then we feel quite sure we 
shall all be smiling over both of them a year henee, in the midst of 
a state of things which. if not so bad as some feared, or a3 good as 
others hoped, will be better on the whole than the present. The 
nation, on the whole, we must believe, will be safe in the hands of 
the majerity of the people, no matter who may be President ; and 
with the pow certain and rapidly-increasing revival of businesa, and 
with the break in the peculiar system of admiuvistration called 
‘‘Grantism ” which the election will in any ease bring, and the 
check imposed on Congress by a more equal division of the Lower 
anticipate four years of con- 


sions of their respective supporters. 


House between the two parties, we 


siderable cheerfulness even for those who are now gloomiest. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—No. XX, 
SPAVISH ANP OTHER CONTINENTAL ART. 


PHILADELPHIA, October 28 


N° part of the Art Collection is move refreshing than the Spanish depart 
. ment, though the selection is not mule on any system discoverable by 
the wit of man, and good work: are very curiously mixed up with bad. 





The 





t iiscovered part of I irope, is still the tourist’s pro- 
l ut Is intensely attractive because we find there the only 

t 100ls which wrought out a career from the dictates of } 
t i nndisturbe iby the influence of the antique ; 
. th Incomparable museum where genius has 
i wily, pp l ng the most instructive successes and 
im ¢ r, form, and stvle. As for the assemblage of Spanish works 
in |? lelphia, one would say it was made by thinning out the Academy 
{M ind the M of Madrid, the pictures hit upon being now 
masterpieces and now failures. We have, in the first place, Luis Morales, 
ple isuntivy named in the catalogue as th uch his epithet of El Divino were 
| bom Ifis ** Christ bearing the Cross” (42) shows how Spain was 
a plain anachronism in the progress of art, for it gives us early purism in 
Hl its r r, with rigid form and primitive, intense color, at a time when 


the masters of the Renaissance elsewhere were outvvying each other in re- 
aof flesh, Tere, a century after John Bellini, are 


nting the morbid 
the cylindrical and brittle fingers affectedly poising the cross, and the fibre 


of the fatal tree imitated in texture like a wood-grainer’s work, all as John 
Beilini might have treated them ; the ‘* pre-Raphaelites ” of Spain are post- 
Kaphaelites, The example of Alonso Cano recalls to us that original and 
plous muster whose religious fervor taught him to transcend the most ob- 
vious rules of art with triumphant success, and achieve painted wooden 
inna that were masterpieces. Lis treatment of the ‘‘ Trinity” (42c) 
resumes the mystery and story of our religion in the most daring way, 
showing Christ actually crucified upon the arms of the Father, the 


Unity of Deity broadly summed up in an expiring Saviour and a puissant 
Creator, and the Dove upon the breast of God. The Ribera (45, ‘St. 
Attributed t (42d), a 
of little importance ; not uninteresting work of 


Murillo is a ‘** Crucifixion ” 


and for 


» we have a pair of uncommonly brilliant half-lengths, pre- 


‘) is superb, 
small figure 
the decaden 
served with that incomparable perfection only found in Spain, by Luca 


Giordano, whom it is very droll to find claimed willy-nilly as a Spaniard, 
and unrecognizably dubbed Lucas Jordan, Giordano always gives plea- 
sure ; his hand is so free, his aim so low, his rightness in what he does so 


indisputable, Perhaps if he had belonged to a great literary nation like 
Germany, and had been the sole of his kind within that nation, we should 


now be holding Fa Presto as the equal of Rubens. One of his examples 


(90f) represents a chubby young purse-mouthed cicisbeo walking with su- 
preme nonchalance through a garden, a hoe on his shoulder and a slouched 
gray sombrero on his head ; in a corner of the frame there is a shrinking 
Mag 1, extremely shocked at her own audacity, explaining the subject as 
a Noli me tungere. In 50a the same agreeable and vapid model is a David, 
recy with e jual pastoral sweetness the bleeding head of Goliath. But 
Giordano has executed themes compared with which these single figures 
are of trifling importance ; nor is the portrait by Velasquez, for which the 
price of twenty-five thousand dollars is asked, and which represents a pig- 
faced grandee apparently trying to look like the Droeshout Shakspere, 
commensurate with Velasquez’s best portrait-works in largeness of style or 
felieity of color. Visitors who wish to get some idea of this supreme in- 


ventor shoul repair to the Annex, Gallery 31, No. 200, and see the large 
copy by a Madrid student of Velasquez’s most audacious chef-d’@uvre, 
** Las Hilanderas The study is not so poor a translation but that we 
Velasquez’s royal mastery of interior lighting, his treatment of 
persons in a room as blots of color, bis completely modern contempt of de- 


” 


can detect 


tails, his powerful blending of webs, spinsters, maids-of-honor, wools and 
sunshine into a fantastic harmony whose tints seem to have been brushed 
upon it from butterflies’ wings. 
Of the ‘ Fortunists” proper, 
There is nothing more closely allied to the Fortuny method than 
this copy of Velasquez, or else the beautiful picture by J. Agrassot (40c), 
which represents a little shepherdess and her kid as ‘* The Two Friends.” 
Here is painting * the scale of nature: the small, black- 
skinned gipsy in her dark and dirty skirt, the flat, dim trees and rocks in 
the broadest manner of Troyon, are all but supporters and foils to the 


none have contributed to the Expo- 


sition 


a la tache,” on 


luminous white kid enthroned in the centre of the whole composition, re- | 


lieved against the tapestry of grass and the shadow of the rock, and drink- | 
ing inthe hot light through every fibre of its snowy hide until you can 
i scl! the warm odor of live sun-baked wool, and the silver fleece | 
scintitlat e the room with inexhaustible stores of dishevelled light. 
TI ri which tethers the animal's slender neck sinks deep into the rich 
Wiriteress and lost ; upon the sunny breadth are modelled the muzzle 
and face of the delicate creature in touches of incomparable ease. This 
superb picture, as a study of “ values,” is alone worth travelling far to 


Nation. 
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In one department, and that a generally unsatisfactory one, this smal} 
exhibit proves the Spaniards to be among the most successful of modern 
practitioners. This is the department of large, dignified, historical com- 
positions—the line of *‘ official” art. The queen whose pathetic history is 
known to English letters as Crazy Jane’s has been represented by L. Valles 
40n) with more success than even by Gallait in his well-known subject of 
‘* Jeanne la Folle.”. The picture by Sr. Valles is very large ; on an enor- 
mous bed, whose pale curtains, of a beautiful tone, form a hanging back- 
ground for the figures, lies the body of the dead king, embalmed and rigid. 
Queen Juana, carefully dressed, has started from a watcher'’s chair, and 
stands jealously guarding the supposed sleeper from some intruders. The 
look of insanity in her face is obtained by the quietest and most impressive 
means ; the visage is entirely still, except the eye, which shines out of the 
shadow wonderfully bright and haggard; otherwise the long, stalking 
figure, with finger at lip, is perfectly setf-possessed. Of the three entering 
personages, a venerable priest bows low and touches the nurse’s chair, @ 
grandee kneels, and a fine young knight, as if this were the first sad sight 
that had ever crossed his youthful experience, wears a face of awe-laden 
sorrow and sympathy as he fingers his hat in absence of mind at the rear of 
The picture shows thoughout an excellent quality of painting, 
It is no won- 


the group. 
and a simple plot of composition without too much rigidity. 
der that pupils at the Academy of Madrid are so fond of copying this, one 
of its most valuable modern treasures. 

Among pictures of a smaller seale—Fortumy’s scale, but not in the creed 
of Fortuny—a good specimen is Melida’s ‘* Hall in Godoy’s Palace” (49a). 
The ante-chamber of the prime minister of the epoch of Trafalgar is guarded 
by a fat porter who stands before the nail-studded door, while war- 
riors, bankers, women in mantillas, and cavaliers, arranged in a row 
against the tapestry, await their turn or try to bribe the Cerberus of the 
‘*Prince of the Peace.” It even has a certain affinity with scenes so 
flushed with sunshine as Agrassot’s ** Two Friends,” before cited, or Haés” 
‘* Suburbs of Madrid ” (41a), with its rich carpets of grass, its cascade and 
bridge mossed with velvet, and heavy foliage shaking in the sun. The gra- 
dation of low tones in the one class, and the sharp, high offsetting of 
bright tones in the other, are still exercises in the same captivating play, 
for which these born decorators have a seeming talisman of success. 

The sculpture from Spain is unimportant ; there is a fairly good sta- 
tuette of Dante (No. 1), by Suiiol, of Barcelona, and a desperately ingenious 
religious toy in terra-cotta, by Domingo Talarn, of the same city (No. 8), 
showing the ‘‘ Decollation of the Innocents,” with Roman centurions inter- 
cepting the fugitive families just as their camels are about to start from their 
kneeling position, and infuriated Hebrew women biting the calves of Roman 
soldiers’ legs. Of course, in this tiny pyramid of twenty cr thirty figures, 
not a single form is in proportion or in just action, and the group has that 
unhappy cleverness in making small wares which is seen in Spanish proces- 
sional effigies, or South American street-figures in costume, or Italian dolls 
prepared for the manger-scene of the Bambino. Taken as it stands, the 
small Spanish exhibit gives a more surprising sense of alertness of genius 
and versatility of resource than any other in the Fair. 

The German exhibit is numerous but unimportant. The noteworthy 
pictures, out of nearly two hundred, are Andreas Achenbach’s ‘‘ Storm at 
Vlissengen ’’ (112), Bosch’s ‘‘ Olid Shepherd ” (46), Meyer of Bremen’s ‘* Gos- 
sips” (99), the same artist’s ‘‘ Rabbit-Seller” (gallery Y, 1297), Wagner’s 
‘**Chariot-Race ” (same gallery, 1298), and, of the theatric Munich school, 
the ‘‘ Lady Jane Grey” (137) by Folingsby, an English disciple of that 
academy, Otto Seitz’s ‘‘ Faun and Nymph” (gallery 12, No. 805), and Gabriel 
Max’s ‘‘ Anatomist” (same room, No. 792), a large drama of the fleshly 
school, where an aged dissector hesitates to dismember a beautiful dead 
girl by whose side a butterfly is resting. 

The Belgian pictures include some pompous professorial works, such as 
Pauwels’s ** Fire at Ruhla” (145) and ‘‘ American Republic” (gallery 12, No. 
800); Van Schendel’s shocking ‘‘ Annunciation ” (same gallery, No. 794) ; 
Wittkamp’s “* Parisina” (152) and ‘‘ Guelders’ Cruelty ” (287) ; Slingeneyer’s 
world-notorious ** Martyr ” (5) and his ‘St. Bartholomew’s ” (28) ; and Guf- 
fens’s and Stallaert’s Pompeii melodramas (123 and 135). They also com- 
prise a few more felicitous works, where the effort is not too great, such as 
Vinck’s ‘* Margaret of Parma and the Confederates ” (39) in the style of his 
master, Leys, and Verhas’s ** Blankenberghe ” (16), The statuary is graphic 
and entertaining, good instances being Fraikin’s ‘‘ Bourdon ” or drone-bee 
(190), Godebski’s ‘* Drunken Moujik” (191), Comein’s ‘‘ Little Mother ” 
(180), Rodin’s ‘* Alsatian Maid ” and ‘‘ Renaissance” (27 and 24), and De 
Villez’s capital ‘* Laughing Faun ” (11). 

The small Russian contribution is interesting, though rather for reasons 
of ethnology than otherwise ; but Gerimski’s ‘* Tavern” and ‘‘Game of 
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Morro ” (37 and 37a) are the best genre works in the Exhibition, Jooravleff's 
‘* Dinner after the Funeral” (88) is Hogarthian, and Semiradski’s ‘* Amu- 
let Seller” (34) is a vigorous specimen of the gorgeousness now affected in 
Rome, where it was wrought. 

The Holland collection possesses one exquisite gem in Bisschop’s ‘* At 
Church ” (54), with various good landscapes by Nakken (126), Backhuijzen 
(133), Rochussen (188), and Bocks (153), while the subjects of 
though not his best, are characteristic and true. 
Paul Potter, of Franz Hals, of Rembrandt, and of Van der Helst (119, 156, 
157, 158), would be worth retaining in the country if their merit were in 
the ratio of their square inches ; but the etchings of Flameng and Unger 


’ ‘ 


are far better things. EK. S. 


Israels, 


AN ANGLO-GERMAN ALLIANCE. 


Lonpon, October 5, 1876. 
T ) one who has been spending the last two months in a remote corner of this 
island, far removed from the busy centres of population, and enjoying 
the luxury of a post-bag which arrives, or is sent for, only three times a 
week, the events which have been passing in England seem almost incredible. 
When I left London, just before the rising of Parliament, the country was 
tranquil. People were interested in the miserable details of the Balham en- 
quiry and in the causes of the explosion on board the Thunderer. One or 
two busybodies, as they were considered by the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, had put some troublesome questions to the oceupants of the Treasury 
bench about the proceedings in the East, and a couple of half-hearted dis- 
cussions on the Turkish question had taken place in the House of Commons. 
3ut no one imagined that we were treading upon the very edge of a volcano 
which has since produced an eruption beneath which the traditional policy 
of this country has been and still is in imminent danger of being swept 
away. A section of the people of England, and not a few of my own 
friends among them, have worked themselves into a state of bewildered ex- 
citement during these last eight weeks about the affairs of a distant people, 
to whom, except in the remotest way, we are in nowise related, and for 
whom, except in copartnership with all the other great powers of Europe, 
we are in no way responsible. And this bewildered excitement has pro- 
duced and is producing effects which may be disastrous, though in the full 
mischief of these effects our children and our grandchildren rather than 
ourselves are likely to participate. If the circumstances of life had placed 
me in the middle of this excitement, and had I been thrown with people 
who were carried away by it, the current might have swept me away also. 
As it is, having had almost no opportunity of interchanging ideas with any 
one from the outside world during this explosion of generous if unreflect- 
ing indignation, I can perhaps look at the matter more calmly than my 
friends, and can see, or at all events try to see, things as they are actually un- 
folding themselves ; and, rightly or wrongly, I cannot say that I enjoy the 
prospect. 
The traditional policy of England in the East of Europe has been for 
more than half a century antagonistic to the traditional policy of Russia. 
} 


Altmann’s large copies of | 








Russia, as we have been taught to believe, has been, either secretly or | 


openly, steadily intriguing to get a foothold in Constantinople, and Eng- 
land has been attempting to prevent her. The Crimean war was fought 
for that purpose, and Russia was checked by that war and was burdened 
by treaty obligations which, tyrannical though they may have seemed if 
they had been enforced and adhered to, might have checked her for years 
tocome. But the Franco-German war gave Russia the opportunity of 
throwing these treaty obligations to the winds, and—small blame to her ! 
—she seized it. The development of her naval strength on the Black 
Sea is no longer curtailed, and she may build as many iron-clads to act 
upon the Turkish provinces bordering on the Euxine as she ezn man 
This important branch of her forces being no longer hampered, what does 
she proceed to do? It is given out, by means of her journals or otherwise, 
that the present Emperor is a man of peace, and it is universally and, for 
aught I know to the contrary, justly believed that if he were left to him- 
self he would be more inclined to pursue a policy of domestic reform than 
one of foreign aggrandizement. But the Emperor Alexander is not Russia. 
There is a strong military party, a strong Young Russia party, to which 
the Czarevitch is understood to belong, and this party is managed by men 
of intelligence and energy, whose whole desire is the territor.al and military 
aggrandizement of their country. We know what this party has forced 
the Emperor to do in Central Asia, and we know how it has been done. 
The assurances given to England by Russia with regard to the occupation 
of Khiva are still fresh in our memories, and, though more renote, the 
Russian policy with regard to Poland and with regard to Hungary is not 
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forgotten in the present emergency. 
Turkey and her tributary states ? 


Now, what do we see going on in 
There is, first of all, a long period of 
misrule, countenanced and encouraged by Russia, until something approach 
ing to astate of anarchy has been produced. So it was in Poland until 
matters were ripe for the successful issue of Russian policy, and Po 


partitioned. 


and was 
There is, secondly, a series of abortive insurrections promoted 
for many years by Panslavic secret societies having their headquarters in 
3ucharest and, more recently, in Belgrade ; and, within the last two vears, 
a serious insurrection, promoted by the same agencies and s LEM rted by 
Russian money, breaking out in Bosnia and Herzegovina. All this time 
we have had an able and adroit Russian ambassador, having the 

guiding the policy of the late Sultan, and rumors of audacious suggestions 
and schemes made by him to the Sultan have gone abroad—suggestions and 
schemes which cost the latter both his throne and his life. More recently 
when the atmosphere was beginning to clear and there was some prospect 
of an honest solution of these difficulties and perplexities, Servia was per- 
The se 
armies were, in the first instance, officered by Servians and composed of 
Servians, Now there is hardly a regiment that is not officered by Russians, 


suaded to declare war, and to bring her armies into the field. 


many of them holding at the same time commissions in the Russian army 
and paid by the Russian Treasury, and of the rank and file upwards of 
12,000 men, at the lowest computation—12,000 of the best fighting men in 
Servia—are Russian subjects. The affairs of Servia are directed at the 
present time by Russians, and not by Servians. 
claimed a King of Servia who is only half ac 
they have determined to carry on a miserable war while, on the best evi- 


These Russians have pro 
epted by the people ; and 
dence that can be obtained, the people of Servia are desirous only of peace. 

And that is not the whole. So far we have been dealing only indires tly 
with Russia. The action of the Panslavic societies, the invasion of 
Servia by Russian volunteers, the displacement of Servian by Russian 
officers, the prosecution of the war in Servia by Russians against the wish 
of the Servian people—however doubtful all these transacti 
have (openly at least) not been countenanced by official Russia. 


Russia, as in the ease of Khiva, has discl 


ons look, they 
ONicial 
aimed all recognition of these 
proceedings, and until the day before yesterday has proclaimed a policy of 
mediation and good-will. emerged which have 
changed the attitude of official Russia, and official Russia has now devel 
oped her programme. And what is that ? An Austrian occupation cf 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and a Russian occupation of Bulgaria. Now 
that Turkish misrule, augmented a thousandfold by the action of insurree- 
tionary committees, has culminated in anarchy and atrocity : 


But circumstanees have 


now that 
Russia’s right arm, which was bound by treaty obligations. has been loosed; 
and now that Servia is filled with Russian troops under the name of vol- 
unteers, and Servian affairs are guided by Russian agency, official Russia 
proposes to occupy Bulgaria—the key to Constantinople—with a Russian 
aruly. living in a remote 
corner of the kingdom, up to the present time with regard to Russia. And 
now consider (in a couple of sentences, because I have already exceeded my 
limits) the attitude of England with regard to these affairs 


Such is the state of matters, as it appears to me 


In the spring the Government appeared to have a policy, and that policy 
was one of watchful distrust of Russia, and a dete: mination to do nothing 
to embarrass the government of the Porte in their endeavors to put down 
the insurrection. It was the traditional policy of England, watchful dis- 
trust of Russia and non-interver.tion, Foolish Tory partisans took credit 
to the Government for a stronger policy, and the Prime Minister accepted 
the suggestions of his partisans that England had gained a diplomatic 
victory over the other Powers, and that she was prepared to interfere by 
force if need be. Then came the newspaper descriptions of the Bulgarian 
tragedies, and the wild outburst of indignation which these descriptions 
have provoked. And by this side issue, which, horrible though it has been, 
is not likely to count for much in history, a strong English Government 
has been struck with impotency, and the traditional policy of the country 
radically modified, if not absolutely overturned. 
party orators have proclaimed that the country is against the Government, 
and the Prime Minister has, recklessly as I think, admitted that he acqui- 
esces in the truth of these proclamations. But in reality the excitement, 
though widespread, has been upon the surface, and has not deeply affected 
n of the country. 
Municipal authorities and platform-men of one town have con- 


sidered it their duty in the interests of their town to organize them becars» 


Partisan newspapers and 


the resoluti It has become a fashion to get up these 


meetings. 






the municipal authorities in a neighboring town succeeded in doing so; 
and thus the ball has been kept rolling. 
tional multitudes who will come together for any public purpose, and 


crators can always be secured to make speeches and move resolutions, 


In every township there are emo- 








The 





ni deal of that sort of thing in the present agitation, 

vel re unintelli nt indignation besides But 

1} ’ nt rOrned, a | helieve, badly for this country, and the 

ef] { j (; ? vent. Which in th spring appeared to have 

‘ 1 ett that Russia has unfolded her 

i ! Peary red L reciu 1 to the ne ssity of 

: y i But for t meetings and the 

hian ] | upou the feo astien of the Government it 

ould have st by. nominally keeping the ring, 

Wil ha . 7 peouringe they th sands of armed men and state officers 

i ; ‘ ' Violattug the first principles of neutratits Neither 

‘ 1 ow .¢ listened t h a sugyestion of armed occupation as the 

Kinperor has proposed. But circumstances appear alinost to have wo ked 
, i te t that England has been driven by the unreasoning phil: 

{ ‘ J people to piay iuto the hands of Riissia, and to lend 

ts y carrying out the policy which our statesmen for more than half 
a ceutury have steadily and, in the interests of Europe, rightly opposed. 

But what are we to do? The time tor non-intervention is past and 


the time for action has arrived, What, then, is that action to be 2 What 
every one desires is a peaceful solution. Prince Bismarck is reported to 
have suid : ** Do anvthing with these provinces, but do not fight ” ; and that 
sentiment, or at least the latter part of it, we would all endorse. Russia's 
policy is clear enough : get to Constantinople, honestly if you can—but get 
That is an active, intelligent principle of action ; but 
when we look to the poli ies of the other great Powers we look in vain for 
E:ngland is at a stand-siill. Austria, afraid of 
falling to pieces, can only be obstructive. Prevent the establishment of a 


to Constantinople 
‘ le irness or consistene \. 


Servian kingdom, say the Austrian party, because a Servian kingdom would 
absorb our Slavic provinces. Perish your Slavie provinces, say the 


Magyar parts 


but prevent the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina with 
their Slavic populations, which would swamp our influence in the state. 
German policy is a sealed book. The interests of Germany would seem to 
poiut tothe prevention of a Russian ascendency on the Danube, but the 
men at the head of affairs may think that England and Austria will do the 
work for them, or, if not, that any permanent solution, even a Russian one, 
of this troublesome question is better than the present state of things. 


Krance is watchful but silent, and Lltaly seems almost as much bewildered 


a 


as we are ourselves. 
If the above is a right statement of the present position of affairs, an 
opportunity presents itself to the men at the head of affairs in this country 


which ought not to be lost. 


g An Anglo-German alliance is the thing at 
which our statesmen ought to aim. Germany and England could act to- 
ther disinterestedly for the good, not of themselves alone, but for the 


good of Europe and the good of humanity. What is wanted is a fair 


uri 
S 


chance to the Christian populations in the Danubian provinces to develop | 


and Europeanize themselves. This may not be what Russia desires to see, | 
but this is what every other European state must wish. Germany and Eng- 
land acting cordially together could evoive some plan of action to which 
the other Powers would assent, and Russia, if still prosecuting her own 
designs, could be coereed. Such a policy would not be repugnant to Aus- 


trian or even to Magyar conceptions, and it is one in which Italy certainly, 


and France probably, could join, The actual carrying out of such a policy 
would involve a forcible disarming of the Turks and necessarily an armed 
occupation of the provinees ; but that armed occupation would not be made 
by the two states most interested in the possession of the provinces, but by all 
the Powers acting in concert. Jealousies might arise, and dangers, involved | 
in the proximity of large bodies of armed men of different nationalities, 
might emerge Questions, too, regarding the districts outside the Danubian | 
provinces—Thrace, Macedonia, Epirus, and the islands of the Archipelago— | 
would spring up for solution. But such difficulties would be greatly cleared 





if the fact of an Anglo-German alliance were accomplished and manifested. | 

rom such an alliance great and permanent results might flow. From | 
guy other combination, or want of combination, it is difficult to see any- 

thing Lut evil to Lurope for a generation, | 

_ ——____ 

< a = | 

Correspondence. | 

MR. HAYES'S “CAN” AND MR. TILDEN'S “CAN.” 

| ik Evitor or THe NATION : 

S: rmit me to make one or two suggestions in answer to the doubt | 
expressed by the ation and its correspondents of Mr. Hayes’s ability to 


’ 


resist the party leaders to whom he would ‘* owe” his election. 


Nation. 


[Number HN9 





oa pa ae aol nee aa 
in ace, those leaders and Mr. Hayes perfectly understand 
their ions, They know that he knows that they are not working 





for him, but for their own several futures. He will * owe” them nothing 

In the next place, the voter who deals with Mr. Haves’s probabilities is 
bound to consider also Mr. Tilden’s. I have to suggest that the latter de- 
pend very much upon the attitude and strength of the Southern wing of the 
Democratic party. 


The habits of t 


he South before the war, its training during the war, its 
present aspect, and its future necessities, all lead to the conclusion that the 
Democratic party of the South would, under such an Administration, act 
as a unit in reference to everything which appeared to affect its sectional 
interests and power. Being so organized, and being able, in such a ease, 
to send to Congress about one hundred Democratic representatives, and 
ultimately thirty-two Democratic senators, it would, by force of numbers 
and discipline, be the controlling wing of the party. It would therefore be 
able to cefeat, and would defeat, any measure which it could not afford to 
accept. Lt could not afford to accept either a true civil-service reform or 
early specie resumption. 

The first demand of the South would be, of course, a general removal of 
officers in the South itself. But it must go further. The old system of re- 
wards and punishinents is the swzrest means of securing the requisite num- 
ber of Northern electoral votes, and the South would insist upon the surest 
means. Its habits and its necessities would inevitably cause it to resist 
what the .Vation means by civil-service reform, and its resistance would be 
successful. 

In the next place, the South would resist specie resumption, because it 
proposes to demand the payment of a large amount of claims and consider- 
able expenditures on public improvements. It is immaterial to consider 
whether it will succeed in burdening the country with these outlays ; it is 
enough that it hopes to do so. Of course it will not begin by assenting to 


carly resumption, and thus cutting off its only chance of success, Its plan 


necessarily includes a new issue of paper currency. 

That the South would take this course, and would successfully resist the 
reforms which the independent voter hopes for, seems quite as probable as 
that Mr. Iayes’s supporters (if that is what they should be called) would 
be able to overcome purposes to which he has pledged himself, and which 
he has acted upon as Governor of Ohio. He has appointed Democrats to 
judicial office, and has refused to remove competent Demoerats from exe- 
cutive offices, J. 





THE “SOLID SOUTH” BUGBEAR. 


To toe Epitor or Tue Natron : 

Sm: Might it not be as well for us all to remember in this year of jubi- 
lee that the people who in South Carolina are strugz!ing to overturn the 
** degraded government,” as you style it, by which they are oppressed and 
robbed, are the desc2ndants of men whom our forefathers ealled brethren, 
and who stood with them in arms against misgovernment a hundred 
years ago ? 

Whether we of the North can forgive these unfortunate people or not, 
can we afford to countenance the party in power in a course of dealing with 
their case which is in violation of all the principles and traditions of the 
institutions under which we live and of which we boast ? 

How can this perpetual interference of the General Government in the 
affairs of the States, by means of its official machinery, and especially by 
the use of its military arm, be otherwise than prejudicial to all rights and 
interests, degrading to the public service, and dangerous to our hberiies ? 
And if it is to be stopped in that course, why should it not be stopped now ? 

Nothing which has happened in the history of this people has, 1 am assured, 
so shaken the good opinion of those who in England were the best friends 
of the North during our Civil War as the incapacity which our Government 
has since shown in dealing with the Southern States, and the apathy with 
which the people of the North have suffered those communities to become 
a prey to all manner of official robbers, acting with the authority and 
under the protection of the Administration at Washington. 

One may subscribe most heartily, as I do, to the declaration recently 
made by Massachusetts Republicans that ‘‘ we are committed now and ever 
to the rights of the colored men under the Constitutional Amendments,” 
and yet feel that the other people of the Southern States, even though they 
are white, have also rights which it is treason to the memories of the men 
ef 1776 for the men of 1875 not to respect and defend. 

That the ghost of a lost cause, in the shape of ‘* Confederate war-claims,” 
should so frighten us of the North that we dare not record a vote of want 
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of confidence against the party in power, but must give it a new lease of 

life, and the unserupulous men who use it for their own base ends certifi- 

cates of character, is surely most astonishing. What but gross credulity 

can lead any one to suppose that 

States can impose upon the other nine-tenths a burden of debt and taxa- 

tion which the latter have no motive to assuine and every interest not to 
’ 


assume? For that will be found to be just the state of the case, by 


total vote cast in all the States at the last Presi- 
6,431,149 
rding to the same authority, for Mr. 
Greeley, in all the States ‘lately in rebellion,’ 

Do the pe 
wno have no Confederate war-claiins, 
country, North reat a national bless- 
ing that they will assume those claims for the sake of adding to that they 
now have? It is plain that the mere proposition made in Congress would 
consign to political perdition those who should dare to make it ; and it 
would seem to be equilly plain that, like the stories now started from 
Washington to alarm the holders of our national securities, it is but a bogy 
conjured up by the Administration party leaders to strike terror into the 
Northern heart, and so avert the defeat which, upon any fair trial of their 
case on its merits before the country, most surely awaits them. 

Iam, sir, yours faithful 


contrasting with the 
dential election, in 1872—say, aecording tothe Triune Almanac, 


votes—the 698.859 votes then cast, acco 


throughout the North and the great West 
and all the colored people in the 
and South, esteem a national debt so g 


ple of all parties 


1. 
, Howarp Porrer. 
New Yors, October 23 


Notes. 


] CURD & HOUGHTON publish this month ‘The Life and Times of 
Villiam Samuel Johnson, LUL.D.,’ by the Rev. Dr. Beardsley, author 
of a life of this Dr. Johnson’s more famous father, Dr. Samuel Johnson, pub- 
lishe 1 by the same house in 1874. in the 
Life of the father. ‘our colored maps of the part of Eastern Europe oc- 
cupied by the Turks are the principal feature of the Geographical Magazine 
for October. They show the political divisions, the density of population, 
the Mohammedans, and nationalities. In the accompanying article the ex- 
tent of *‘the Bulgaria which must be freed” is defined as consisting 
of ‘* the vilayet of the Danube (excepting the sanzhak of Tulcha) and the 
sanzhaks of Selvi, Philippopolis, Seres, Saloniki, and Skopia ”"—a tract ex- 
tending from the Danube to the Augean, and effectually dividing the Turkish 
empire. ——The second campaign of the German excavations at Olympia 
has been already begun. Work was to have been commenced the 23 
of Sept On the 3d of last month Professor Ernst Curtius left Berlin 
for Greece, to assume, in person, the direction of the excavations. There 
ean be no question that the work will now be pushed forward with great 
vigor 


The son figures to some extent 





»mber. 


The expected completion of the wagon-road from Pyrgos to Olympia 
the transportation of carts to the scene of the ex 
and by the use of 
i icreased. 

his family. 


—Lieut. Metealfe, U.S A., writes us from the Government Building at 
the Exhibifion grounds: ‘* Allow me to offer a few words in explanation 
of the appearance of the lay figures in this department, so severely yet 
justly handled by ‘ L. N.’ in your last issue. Of course, the lack of means 
was one cause why no better ones were provided ; but there are other rea- 
One is, that they are merely pegs on which to show the 
use of the arms and equipments, and not intended to be examined as spx 
mens of the modeller’s art ; another, that no 
knowledge, be procured in the United States. If it were not for the con- 
trast with the beautiful figures of the Swedish exhibit, I doubt whether 
they would have excited half the criticism which they have received. The 
Swelish figures cost 1,000 kroners (about $250) in ; 


will render easy cavations, 
carts the efliciency of the working force will be greatly 


Professor Curtius is aeeompaniel on his mission to Greece by 


sons equally good. 


better ones could, in my 


gold in Sweden ; ours 
cost absut $25 each.” 

—In spite of the excessive disorders in Texas, we believe that the rate 
of deaths by violence is steadily diminishing. Besides what railroads and 
a denser population are doing and will do to keep this rate down, we can 
point to the growth in culture of the older settlements as another factor in 
the good work. We have before us the first publication of the Historic 
n, containing an account of the Society’s formation hs 
1871, and a paper entitled ‘R 
Ashbel Smith. Mr. Smith’s name is no longer oe to his countrymen 
on this side the Sabine. but he was formerly the Texan minister to France 


Society of Galvest: 


“niniscences of the Texas Republic,’ by 


about one-tenth of the voters in these | 


* 


ation. oF} 
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and England, and was thus enabled to obiain that inside view of annexa- 


tion which he aims to give in the paper before us. It is not necessary to 
agree with Mr. Smith’s view, whether as regards men or measures, to enjoy 
what he writes, for he has a number of excellent anecdotes to tell, espe- 


cially of his former chief, Sam Tlousten. Later events 
firmed Mr. Sinith in his original opposition to annexation. He asks : 
** Will the future historian find in the annexation of Texas the first act of 
the mighty drama which culminated in secession, and on which the eurtain 
fell at Appomattox Court-House ?” Not the first act. certainly, but one 


f the most important. ‘Chat a territory which was wrested from Mexico 
in the interest of slavery, and annexed to the United States from the same 
motive, was —_ the instrument of general emancipation, must ever ap- 


pear to Mr. Smith not onl; 


sad but inconsistent with the theory of a moral 


natetnabenk: of the universe. Tre lapse ef more than thirty vears,” he 
says, ‘‘lmas laid the excitement of the hour”; but there is one enemy of 


Texan independence he evidently can never forgive, and that is the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society. 
agitation at the North to ** British abolition emissa 
salaried ” by the Societ 
fact,” much 
39, again, it is his * 


On p. 21 he attributes the anti-slavery 
‘ies from Exeter Hal 

y; on p. 35 he says the Society was, ‘tas a general 
nore liberal with its influence than with its money. On p. 


iting 


clear opinion ” that the Society assisted Mexico in 


out war steamers in England with which to ravage the coast of Texas; on 
p. 50 the assistance is asserted as a fact. On p. 75 it appears that Mr. Smith 
was himself *‘ charged with being in a plot to sell Texas to Great Britain for 
gold. And * 
had seen it counted out.” We 
have caught the Society in the act of paying some of its abolition emissa- 
ries their salaries. He attended 
journalist's card of admission 
clink of the gold. It is a curious fact that the Mexi 
referred to were built by the Messrs, Laird at Birkenhead, and that ** the 
British Cabinet acted tardily and with seeming great reluctance in forbid- 
ding these vessels to sail from their ports armed, loaded with military sup- 


British gold’ was mouthed as briskly as if they who did so 


suppose, therefore, that Mr. Smith must 


several of its meetings incognito, using a 
, but he does not say that be ever heard the 


ul War sis 


amers just 


ily for the Mexican 
Smith, by the way, speaks of a Zeras commissioner, of 
‘J Texan Was this 
customary in his day and in his own State? Of the two forms, the latter 


plies, manned by British seamen avowe 
Texas.” Mr. 





Texian independence, ete., and never uses the ¢ 
ve believe to be as old as the former, and better worth preserving, 


ms the October number of the American Chureh R 





¢, in an article 
on ‘Church Music,” Dr. Morgan Dix, after quoting the dictum of the late 
Sennen Macleod that American music is chiefly ‘* Yankee Doodle,” de- 
clares that if we eliminate the foreign and consider only the indigenous 


product, ** we arrive at a sprouty upgrowth of little sing-song tunes, having 


a kind of sentimental savor, or a certain briskness and clation, and set to 


words in keeping with the lightness of the composition ; we come to a 
school of music represented . . . . on its religious side by Sankey’s 
‘ Gospel Hymns.’ 





rious 





And in the course of a careful study of the rel 
songs of this type Dr. Dix found ‘* There 
to the singularly secular tune ** Drink to me only with thine eyes.” Again, 
he detected ** God’s temple 


is a land pure delight” set 


crowns the holy mount” adaptel to “ Pensez 


i moi, ma chére amie,” and * Hark, hark, my soul, angelic notes are swell- 
ing,” to the air of ** LaS 
my soul,” to ‘* When the swallows bomewar ‘ fiv.” <All this reminds one 


rresistibly of the little boy who w: f 


suissesse au bord du lac,” and ‘Jesus, Saviour of 
:nted to know if ‘* With verdure clad”’ 
was the same as the ‘* Wearing of the green.” 
new about it. Long ago it was allowed that the Devil ought not to have 
all the best tunes to hiinself, and recent numbers of Noles and Queries have 
cnotained ample evidence of the spoliation to which hi 
Thus, the tune ** Belmont 

bind my hair”; ‘* Cranbrook” is from ** Come all, my jolly sailors all,” 
and a third popular hymn-tune from ** The Devil tailors.” It 
is noted also that in 1590 the Scotch reformers, finding the a le greatly 


There is, of course, nothing 


has been subjected. 


.” for instance, is Haydn's ** My mother bids me 
among the 


? 
a ¢ rodly 


attached to their profane songs, deliberately provided “ gude at 


songs to be sung to the same tune.” Sometimes the first stanza of the old 


song was retained, the other stanzas being tagged to it like the moral toa 
tale in the ‘*Gesta Romanorum.” One quaint specimen may be quoted ; 


* Wha's at my windo, wha, wha 
Gae from my windo, gae, gae 
Wha calls there so like ane stranger ? 
Gae from my windo, gae, gae. 


* Lord, I am heir ane wietched mortal 
That for thy merey dos cry and cal 
Mercy to have thou art not worthy, 
Gace irom my windo, gae, gae.”’ 


| —The late Librarians’ Convention was even more successful than ite 
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2424 | h eS i 
} had « 1, and many | 1s, we are told, have already ex- 
' ut they did not make more effort to be present. If 
t f elit ind a | ter knowledge of one another were 
iplishe 1d doe f i but there y mot 
Lik ’ i red nye nN Po s Index to Period il 
| ired { The book will be in t] hands of 
e the next quinquenn con io? It will include tl 
of 1893, and be brought down to the date of issue. Another enter- 
' | less important, was approved by the Convention and referred 
ton tittee, which, it is to be hoped, will take steps to commence work 
wil 1OW w—the publication by the Library Association of a bi- 
! thly list (under authors, subjects, and titles) of the contents of current 
| iical literature, with a biennial index. If the few libraries which are 
most rested guarantee its publication for the first year, it will prove to 
hy useful as easily to acquire a sufficient subseription-list. So much of 
ir best writing is now appearing in the periodical form that libraries need 
a ¢ f their magazine articles as much as of their books ; but for 
each to make its own index,as many are now doing, is an intolerable waste 
( v It would be much cheaper for them to subscribe fifty dollars a year 
ay e to a printed list than te attempt to do the work each for itself. 
Ss | have already expressed their willingness so to contribute ; but no 
uch stun will be required if every library of 10,000 volumes, and a reason- 
able number of editors and literary men, think it worth four or five dollars 
a Mr. Poole’s work is to be limited to English periodicals ; the monthly 
list would include some foreign journals. A third work of importance, but 
of | pressing need, was considered—a_ subject-index of collections of 
essa In part, this would cover the same ground as Poole’s * Index,’ and 
undoubtedly it would be more economical and convenient to publish the 
two in a single alphabet than as separate works ; but the incorporation of 


essay references would delay the preparation of the periodical index, which 
has been delayed long enough already, and the publisher might be unwilling 
ti 

regretted 


undertake so large a volume as would be required. It is, of course, to be 


that the Association has not the means to produce its work in the 
best possible way, but this is a common misfortune, and librarians are ac- 


‘ 


customed to act on the proverb that half a loaf is better than no bread, 
Th weighty matters were transacted in a few minutes, for no one 
needed to be convinced of the necessity of action. The chief discussion 


the question whether fiction should be encouraged or allowed or ex- 
A very interesting report from the guardian 
of a small collection of books—about 9,000 volumes—established by the 
in Germantown showed that a library can be carried on, even 


cluded from public libraries. 


Quakers 
among a manufacturing population, and retain its readers, without a sin- 
lume of fiction. Another statement, from the largest library in the 
country, showed how by wise management the circulation of fiction can be 


} 
gle ve 


Some remarks 
were made in favor of fiction, and in testimony to its value both in moral 


transmuted in a very short time into more solid reading. 


other 
at 
The dispute resembles 


education and as a stepping-stone to higher intellectual occupation ; 
spe ikers assumed that its use is always to be deplored and regarded as 
best a concession to the weakness of human nature. 
that bet 


being decidedly in the minority. 


ween the moral-suasicnists and the prohibitionists, the latter party 
It seems to us that it did not bring out 
clearly enough the fact that the library of a country town, or even of a 


manufacturing suburb, need not be treated in exactly the same way as that 


of a city, and that some things can be done where the librarian comes into 
lirect contact with his people which are impossible in the hurry of deliver- 
ing a thousand volumes a day ; that the uneducated can be often advised 


or cajoled into good reading when the half-educated will resent any advice 
and the edueated do not need it. The discussion also hardly took sufficient 


wccount of the very great value of the better sort of fiction. There are 





novels and novels, It is time that some new name was invented for the 
trash of Ouida” and Southworth and the author of ‘Guy Livingstone.’ 
It is unbearable that these writers should be classed in the same rubrie with 
Cieorge Eliot and George Macdonald, the author of ‘ John Halifax,’ and the 
author of *A Trap to catch a Sunbeam.’ As well class together and con- 
demn alike Fenelon or Channing and a dervish or a Mormon missionary. 
"| have nothing in common that is essential to the point under discus- 
whether, as some assert or imply, the influence of fiction is entirely 

Lat all times evil, or, as others believe, the best fiction is capable of 
{an influence, moral and intellectual, as any other kind of reading. 
nti-vivisectionists in England have had their attention called to 

ollier d ns in whicu their humane sympathies might profitably be exer- 
( ie, | tain has reminded them of the sufferings underg me by the 
| ted ” have, and has been followed by a writer in Na/uve 
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Oct. 5), who deals with what George Eliot might call the ‘‘ hedge-row 
tragedies.” The basis of his calculation is the Eighteenth Report of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, which gives the number of persons who took out 


licenses to kill *‘ game” and to earry a gun in 1873-4, 1874-5. The gun 


about as two to one of the game licenses, and altogether they 
On the bird or beast killed outright 


licenses were 
amounted in the two years to 410,239. 
the writer wastes no pity ; he is concerned only with the wounded, be it 
more or less severely, who escape to suffer ‘‘ acute pain, enduring for some 
We cannot go into the details of his estimate, further than 
to note his assumption, derived from his own experience as a sportsman in 
former years, that ‘‘a man must be an uncommonly good and careful shot 
who does not on an average wound without ‘bagging’ more than three head 
of game each day that he takes the field.” The conclusion is that during 
the two years in question the holders of game licenses inflicted useless pain 


, 9 
hours or days. 


on 16,874,550 animals ; the holders of gun licenses, on 28,736,656—or more 
than twenty-two millions in 1873-4, and more than twenty-three and a half 
1874-5. Calling the number twenty millions per annum, ‘* we 
would invite our readers,” says the writer, with perfect temper, ‘‘ to reflect 
on the proportion which even that number bears tc the number of animals 


millions in 


which during the same time have been subjected to experiment by the phy- 
siologists of this country. The latter have been held up to obloquy as mon- 
If this has been done justly, what must they think of 
” The case is only partly presented if one does not 


sters of cruelty. 
those who use the gun ? 
allude to the number of animals wounded first by one gunner and then by 
a second and perhaps a third before it is finally despatched. This number 
is of course nct ascertainable, but it may well be considerable ; at least, to 
one who is neither a naturalist nor a sportsman twenty million head of 
game seems an enormous number to be met with in so limited an area as 
that of the British Islands, and suggests a possible duplication like that 
statistics of railway passenger trans- 


But on this 


with which we are familiar, say, in the 
portation, where the same persons ride over and over again. 
point the difficulty is doubtless with our power of imagination. 
—The eighth session of the Congrés International d’Archéologie et 
d’Anthropologie Préhistoriques, held at Budapesth, September 4-12, though 
less imposing and influential than the session at Stockholm in 1874— 
which was under the immediate patronage of the King of Sweden—had 
nevertheless features of special local interest, and discussions and results of 
permanent value to archeological science. There was abundant instruc- 
tion in the place itself, what with the Roman remains still to be seen in 
Buda (Ofen, the Aquincum of the Romans), and the fine collection of local 
antiquities in the National Museum in Pesth, which contains some of the 
best specimens of weapons, utensils, and ornaments of the period of the 
Migrations, a fair representation of the stone and bronze periods, and a 
good assortment of Roman objects. In addition to this permanent collec- 
tion, a loan collection of antiquities from all the museums and the private 
collections of Hungary was arranged for the special use of the Congress, 
being classified under the four departments of Upper Hungary, Mungary 
beyond the Danube, Lower Hungary, and Transylvania. Some remark- 
able specimens of stone hatchets, bronze celts and swords, and of orna- 
mented rings and fillets, excited the envy of collectors from other coun- 
tries. Hungary has rich material of prehistoric archwology on her own 
soil, and not a few of the nobility are devoting themselves to a science 
which is so well illustrated by findings on their estates. Some of the best 
papers of the Congress, in fact, were by Hungarian noblemen. Another 
gratifying feature of the Congress was the number of ecclesiastics who par- 
ticipated in its sessions and sometimes in its discussions. There were up- 
wards of a hundred strangers in attendance, the United States being repre- 
sented by Professor H. W. Haynes, of Boston, and Dr. J. P. Thompson 
as delegate of the American Geographical Society. The Congress was 
emphatically a working body. Two sessions of three hours each were held 
daily except on the days devoted to excursions. Papers and speeches were 
limited to twenty minutes, and after each paper there was opportunity for 
discussion. Most of the papers were devoted to the communication of spe- 
cific facts ; but sometimes an argument was developed that, by the courtesy 
of the Congress, grew to the dimensions of a lecture. Such, for instance, 
was the admirable discourse of Professor Broca upon the question of tre- 
panning in prehistoric times. He exhibited seve ral skulls which had 
been perforated with great nicety, the opening being as smooth and exact 
as can be made by the most skilful surgery of the present day. He de- 
monstrated that in some cases these perforations were made before death, 
in others after death. The latter were probably for a religious purpose, 
the fragment being worn as an amulet ; but the former could be ascribed 


to a sur: ical operation. Sueh skulls had been found all over France— 
i 


in Loz’ re, the Champagne, the environs of Paris, ete.—and belong to the 
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neolithic age. Professor Virchow also gave an instructive 


address upon 
the proportion and distribution of the dark and light races in Germany, 
with special reference to the question of migration. Mr. Evans presented 
Album of the Age of in Great Brit 
f the great work he has in preparation ; and beth he and 
I re contributed much of the their 


I ronze Three days 


to the Congress his Bronze 


the pr 


ain,” 
cursor ¢ 


Mr. to the interest Congress 


by 
discriminating discussion of the ages of 


and stone. 


were devoted to excursions. Hatvan numerous excavations were made 
and 


were exhumed. 


some very good specimens of 
At Erd,in a field of tumuli, 
with. The next session will probably be 


in presence of the Congress, Roman 


pottery, beads, ete., traces 
of iron and of cremation were met 


held at Moscow, in 1879 


—The “ Association for the Reform and Codification of the Law of Na- 
tions” had a narrow escape from collapse at its conference in Bremen in 
September. In the hope of securing to the association a more weighty in- 
fluence in Germany than it has hitherto possessed, the conference was ap- 
pointed upon German soil, and Bremen was selected as having a practical 
interest in commercial international law, and as being less obnoxious to 
Frenchmen than Berlin, or even Frankfort. But, aside from the local in- 
terest excited, nothing whatever was gained from or for Germany by going 
to One vice-president from Berlin, and another from Vienna, 
were the sole representatives of the German tongue outside of Bremen it- 
self. Moreover, the place of meeting cost the conference the absence of all 
Frenchmen—perhaps as a matter of course—and also of all Italians and 


3remen. 


Swiss, and of many Englishmen, who could not conveniently go to a point 
so far to the north, and so aside from the common routes of travel. The 
time of meeting proved also infelicitous, and, to crown all, there was a sad 
lack of executive efliciency. The subject of bills of exchange, which has 
been labored upon by committees for three years, was brought to a conclusion, 
after full discussion, and the rules laid down were unanimously approved. 
The settlement of this question upon the basis of an international code, 
that may be laid before the chambers of commerce and parliaments of the 
world, is an evidence of the practical usefulness of the association. 
lar result, 


A simi- 
will be reached next year upon the questions of 
coinage and patent-right. The leading topics for next year are: 1, Extra- 
dition ; 2, The Relations of Christian with non-Christian Peoples ; 3, Pa- 
tent Laws ; 4, Copyright ; 
7, The Law of Maritime 


it is hoped, 


», International Coinage ; 6, 
Capture. <All these topics are in the hands of 
committees, whose reports and recommendations will be printed in advance 
by the Council. Papers on other topics must be sent to the secretaries in 
London not later than June 1, 1877, and such as are approved will be 
printed, as far as means shall allow, and also put into the hands of a re- 
porter, who will open the discussion at the conference. 


Collisions at Ses 


—We believe there is a large class of the public interested in the Bay- 
reuth performances to whom the verdict of the professional critic, however 
able, has been unsatisfactory. What, they ask, has been the impression, not 
on the apostles and martyrs of the hostile musical faiths, but on the irre- 
verent theatre-goer, who is unmusical enough to enjoy an opera for the 
sake of enjoyment ? To such enquirers Paul Lindau’s ‘ Niichterne Briefe 
aus Bayreuth’ (Sober Letters from Bayreuth), contributed to the Se4Jesisehe 
Presse, and now reprinted (Breslau: S. Schottlaender), will furnish an 
answer. Those who know Paul Lindau, not only as the editor of the Berlin 
Gegenwart and an able critic of Molitre, but also as the author of the 
malicious ‘ Harmlose Briefe eines deutschen Kleinstiidters’ (Hlarmless Let- 
ters of a Resident of a German Provincial Town), will, indeed, be surprised 
at the soberness of his letters from Bayreuth. It is not easy to avoid sus- 
pocting that he was among those that went to scoff ; if he did not re- 
main to pray, he at least remained to praise without reserve, and censure 
without prejudice. He testifies, in common with all spectators, to the 
overpowering effect of some parts of the trilogy, but dissents strongly from 
the general opinion regarding the scenic display, which, with the exception 
of the costumes, he pronounces a failure. In his opinion, the stage effects 
at Bayreuth have often been surpassed in the large German theatres, not to 
speak of those of London. The contrast between Fricka’s chariot, as de- 
scribed in the drama, and its actual appearance, was simply ludicrous. 
Again, Siegfried’s dragon was ‘‘a curiosity worthy of a country show.” 
The introduction of so much puerile matter defeats the efforts made to 
concentrate the attention of the audience on the creations of the poet and 
composer. Wagner’s invisible orchestra, even if preferable on some grounds, 


yet, 


appeared to Herr Lindau less spontaneous in its effect than a visible one, 
and he likens it to an oil painting covered with gauze. Wagner's egoism, 


as displayed in his haughty speech at the close of the performances, and 
the esthetic defects of his drama, provoke the writer's satire ; but he is, 


N 


| 


ation. 


neverthele ss, capable of doing justi e to the seattered beauties of thy poem, 





He especially holds up to admiration these really poetic and strikin s 
* Stehe, der Lenz lacht in den Saal! 
Wi — irme wichen dem Wonnemonda, 
In mildem L chte leuchtet der Lenz ; 
Auf 1en Liiften lind und lieblict 
Wun di rwebend er sich wiezt.”’ 
The alliterative effect of this passage alm ! ) s the i ° 


r hine-daughters’ famous 
Weil 


a! Waga! 
Wag ‘ 


' 


ralaw ia! 


which, according to that most enthusiastic of Wagnerians, Edmund von 
Hagen, has a deeply philosophic meaning. 
ond National (Native) 


reign banking establishments in Japan : 


—The management of the ** Shosha,” 
of Japan, has recently taught the f 
In the course of August last, 


orse 


lesson in financiering when the large transsec- 


tions in silk had all but denuded the market of dollars, em 


ptied the cot 
' 


of the foreign banks, and sent exchange up in daily jumps, the Shosh 

chased bank bills on London to the extent of $800,000, at an average 1 

of exchange of 415d. per dollar. This threatened at one time to be a 
very disastrous operation for the Shosha, as exchange in the early part of 
this month was pushed up to 4s. 6437. The bank, however, quietly held 
its own until the reaction (which it is only fair to suppose it foresaw) had 
not only set in, in consequence of large arrivals of treasure, but had sent 
exchange down to 3s. 11d., at which rate the managers of the Shosha 
realized on about half their venture, netting in the course of a few weeks 
the very handsome profit of $40,000, At the date of the last mail from 


Japan, or on the 26th of September, the balance of the investment was said 
to be still in the Shosha, which was thus likely to make more on a second 
than on the first sale, as exchange on that day was tolerably steady at 3s, 


107 , but with a prospect of a further decline. 


MODERN ENGLISH LAW.* 
Mur 


produced by the ideas of one man. 


history of modern English law is the history of a gigantic revolution 
Under the influ 


half a century or more of stagnation has been followed 


ence f 

by half a century 

It is a little dificult for those who live in the mids 
the extent of a revolution of 


of innovation. 


cessant legal changes to appreciate which the 
force is still unspent. Something may be achieved by the aid of comparison. 


Any one, for 
tury and a quarter which precede 1825 will see that the changes which it 


example, who examines the English statute book for the cen- 


in 


cludes are not equivalent to a tenth part of the alterations which have 


been effected within the last half-century. Hlardly a single portion of En- 
glish law has, since George the Fourth came to the throne, es _ the in- 


fluence of reform. The constitution of Parliament has been changed, the 
laws of treason have been modified, the criminal law has been transformed 
from a system of indiscriminate inhumanity into a system 
capital punishment is, except in cases of murder, practically 
The laws of debt have been fundamentally modified ; aw of evi- 
dence has been freed from the artificial rules by which it was defaced ; the 
expression of opinion has been freed from all the shackles imposed by 
law and from nearly all the checks imposed by opinion ; all the forms of 
monopoly supported either by statute or by judicial decisions have been 
and the principles summed up under the vague formula of 
‘‘ free trade ” have been embodied in the legislation of last fifty years. 
Other changes might be easily enumerated, but one crucial instance of the 
readiness with which modern English law admits of alteration or improve- 
The institution of the Divorce 


under which 
unknown. 
the whole | 


swept away, 


the 


ment may stand for a hundred examples. 
Court effected not merely a change in legal procedure but 
the received theory of marriage. It touched one of the most sensitive 
points of private life. It involved the national renunciation of ecclesias- 
tical dogmas which had been more or less respected for centuries. Yet the 
Divorce Court was instituted not only without revolution, but without ex- 
citing any strong popular emotion. In 1859 it was more easy the 
law of marriage than it would have been in 1759 to abolish capital punish- 
ment for shop-lifting. The extent of the legal revolution of which Sir R. 
Wilson is the historian may also be measured by comparing not century 
with century but France has since 1826 passed 
through at least four revolutions, but the legislative changes introduced into 
short, it may be conjectured, of the 
given ten years by the English Parlia- 


an alteration in 


to alter 


country with country. 


French law since that period fall fa 
innovations carried out within any ; 


* ‘History of Modern English Law. 
don: Rivingtons. 


By Sir Roland K. Wilson, Bart., M.A.’ Lon- 
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ment. France, it mav be said, did all her innovation at a stroke. The 
first RB n ed wh fundamental alterations that nothing 
" { t form toa mplish. Ina very limited sense this is 
t { t s effected by the 1 t 
) l, and that t! “} nodie activi 
f ’ j t} ilts 
f t Mf ) what 1 
{ fs of ’rench conservatism 
{ vert) | +) snot1 
! ) i itive determination of 
hether a Catho priest can legally marry, the intro- 
! ! f true re ious equality, are all 
' bn i the { nists or the despots who have 
ruled | e TT te ! tism of the country is too strong either 
for republicans oer for emperor Changes which would pass through an 
inglish Parliament almost with attention would, if attempted in 
France, drive th h suntry into fits of excitement or panic. Nor is 


there any real paradox in the fact that a country which has suffered from 


revolutions cannot bear reform. The impossibility of violent change is a 
ne iry condition for systematie reform. The absence of all dread of 
revolution has, combined with other circumstances, produced in England 
t yndilion of public feeling which allows of incessant innovation. For 


half a century the thoughts of Bentham have been working in the minds of 
men, many of whom have 
The, fruit 
meration saw the beginning, and of which the present 


forgotten or have never known the name of the 
of his ideas has been a movement of which the last 





jurist 
generation will not 


Lend, 


That the principles which have guided all Englishmen who have 
attempted to reform the law were derive] from Bentham is almost too 
manifest to deserve mention. Ilis leading principle, that the test of a good 


law is its promoting the greatest happiness of the greatest number, may be 


now considered an admitted axiom of legislation. .A subordinate principle, 
which is rather assumed than put forward by Bentham, has exerted even 


rreater practical influence on the course of legisiation than the axiom on 


which his whole philosophy depends. This subordinate principle is that 


every man will be found to be in the long run the best judge of his own 


happiness. That the maxim itself, which is roughly embodied in the pro- 


‘-b, **No one knows where the shoe pinches but the wearer,” is true 


under considerable limitation is It is nevertheless 


N 


| that was needed, Parliament has done all that the occasion required. 


| want of success. 
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legislate, and this subordinate daty it performs, and always will perform, 
il. Parliament, moreover, had till within the last fifty ov sixty years 
never been habitaally employol as whit muy be termet a law-making 
na The long roll of the statnts-books gives an exazzerated idea of 
i ot of legislation actually turned out by Parliament Many of tho 
( led amonz the statutes are merely alminist ° measn 
There are, indeet, certain law-making epochs, such, for eximole, as the 
Y .of Edward I. or Henry VIIE, but on the whole the quantity of legis- 
lation, at any rate aifectine private law, was, dowa to the present century, 
1 h small than is easily believed by a generation acenstemed to 
each session produce a good-sizel volume of new law. In early 


times, further, inment hal little coneern in the drafting of acts, end 


te mo 


down to a qui lern period the discipline of party checked the indiseri- 
At time 
Bentham commenced his.earcer, legislative changes were rare. Tnnovation 
came not from St. Stephen’s, but from the Court of Queen’s Bench, and 
the judge-made law of Lord Mansfield may compare favorably with the 
work of Parliamentary reformers. Law made by judges has its defects, 
but it has the merit of being made by men who understand the system 
which they mean to improve. The inevitable result of the general effort to 
improve the law was, as already pointed out, to work the Parliamentary 
machine for a purpose to which it was not properly adapted. The effect 
has been that the work turned out has been marked by the merits and tho 
The public wished for the 
Parliament, representing the public, has 


minate legislative activity of individual members. the when 


defects of the machine which produced it. 
abolition of various abuses, 
abolished these abuses ; and wherever the mere repeal of bad laws was all 
But 
the careful statement of complex rules in precise language, which consti- 
tutes the essence of codification, is not a matter in which clectors can be 
If the constituents, indeed, should by any chance clamor for 

Parliament 
might conceivably delegate its powers to competent persons; but as 
like other power which they cannot 
use, they wiil not, except under extreme pressure, delegate to others 
the glory of making laws. Hence, while 
the substance of the law has been remodelled, its form has been hardly im- 
proved. In India, Englishmen can make a code, but in India Englishmen 
are despots. The man who could easily carry a whole code through the 
Council at Caleutta would probably fail in getting a single clause of a 
single bill through the House of Other causes, no doubt, bave 
contributed to the failure of English reformers to produce a code, but 
the nature of tha Iouse of Commons is the most obvious cause of their 
To the fact, at any rate, that the reforms which mark the 
history of modern Eaglish law have not been embodied in a striking form 
must be attributed the comparatively small amount of fame which has 
fallen to the share of Bentham and his disciples. To compare Napoleon 


interested. 
a code, Parliament woull be itself unable to provide it. 
all love even 


members, mein, 


This pressure has never arisen. 


Commons. 


| as a jurist with Bontham would be as absurd as to consider whether Ben- 


only apparent, 

the necessary foundation of the theories on which the greater number of | 
modern legal reforms are grounded. Thus the establishment of free 
trade, the abolition of legal restraints on the expression of opinion, 
the repeal of the combination laws, the permission of divoree, are all, 
under different forms, expressions of the same fundamental idea that 
each individual is the best judge of his own happiness. But the triumph 
of Bentham is seen much less markedly in the tacit adoption by all the 
world of what were once his peculiar principles, than in the suceess with 
which in several departments his theories have been carried into practice. 


I"or a lifetime he labored to convinee lawyers that the way to come at truth 


was to give free admission to all evidence which could possibly be relevant. 
At last his suggestions on this matter have been all but completely carried 
into effect. When a conservative lawyer, such as the Recorder of London, 


recommends that a prisoner on his trial should be allowed to give evidence, 


the triumph of Benthamite principles, in one department of law at least, is 

early complete. The various attempts made, with more or less success, in 
this country no less than in England, to codify the law are also distinct re- 
sults of the teaching of Bentham and Austin. Strangely enough, the efforts 


reformers have, in England at least, been far more successful in 


of law 


improving the substance than in amending the form or expression of the 
law. “That this should be so seems at first sight strange, because common- 
sense suggests that it is easier to express a law in good language than to 


make a good law. But this suggestion, like many others made by common- 

that is suggested 
The substance of English law approaches, in many departments, 
to a very high degree of merit ; but the style of English statutes has rather 
deteriorated than improved, and an English code is still merely the dream 


riora 


by obvious appearances, turns out, in fact, ill- 


sense 


founded 


of reformers, 
One cause at least of the failure of attempts to codify the law lies in a 
feature of the Benthamite movement which has received insufficient atten- 


tion. Benthatn’s disciples were compeiled to carry out their reforms by 
means of the only instrument which lay ready to their hands. This instru- 

is the British Parliament. Now, the Tlouse of Commons has great 
meri Its main fanction is to represent English opinion, and this func- 
tion it admirably performs ; but its other and subordinate funetion is to 


| students. 


tham equalled Napoleon as a general; but the French Emperor, who 
could plunder the fruits of other men’s labors, will go down to posterity with 
his code in his hand; the English jurist will never be known to any but 
A story is current of Bentham’s predicting to a friend that in 
the next generation he would be seated on a throne giving laws to England. 
The prophecy has been half fulfilled. He now lezislates for England, but 
he has not received his throne. 

A Popular History of the United Sta’es, from the first discovery of the 
Western Hemisphere by the Northmen to the end of the first century of 
the Union of the States. Preceded by a sketch of the pre-historic period 
and the age of the mound-builders. By William Cullen Bryant and 
Sidney Howard Gay. Volume [., fully illustrated. (New York : Scribner, 
Armstrong & Company. 1876. 8vo, pp. 583.)—By way of justifying him- 
self against the possible suggestion that there are already enough good his- 
tories of the United States in print, Mr. Bryant, in his preface, gives it 


| as his first object to meet the wants of ‘that large class who have not 





leisure for reading those narratives. which aim at setting forth with the 
greatest breadth and variety of circumstance the annals of our nation’s 
life.” We cannot but think, however, that in laying out the plan of a 
work which should be intermediate in bulk between say Bancroft and Hig- 
ginson, he has made a serious miscalculation in regard to its proportions. 
The work before us—at least, if the present volume is to serve as a gauge—is 
not on a much smaller scale than Bancroft, and is on a much larger scale 
than Hildreth. These six hundred pages cover hardly more ground than 
the first of Bancroft’s original ten volumes. In New England, we reach 


the settlement of Rhode Island and Connecetieut, and in the South the 
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death of Calvert. How the second volume is to be made te include all the | 
events from this period to the Revolutionary War we cannot see. On its 
own account, we are far from complaining of the space given to this early 
period. It will prove, we think, the most characteristie and valuable fea- | 
ture of the entire work, with the exception of the closing volume, which 
will embody Mr. Bryant's own recollections of the anti-slavery contest. We 
are told that the auth have derived their materials “through inde- 
pendent research from original sources,” Nowhere is this more likely to be 
true than in the story of the early discoveries and attempts at settlement, 
in which we have an amount of detail and of really new matter 
far beyond any other work with which we are acquainted. It is 
to be regretted even here that certain important monographs have 


appeared too late to be made authors—for instance, 
Dr. Dexter’s ‘* As to Roger Willi: 


article in the 4 


use of by the 
ums,” and Mr. 
‘orth American Review upon the mound-builders. 
troductory chapter upon the pre-historic ages, and that upon the ante-Colum- 
hian diseoveries, are very full and excellent ; but it is unaccountable, in 
view of this, that there is no chapter upon the North American Indians, 
and no full and systematic account of their institutions and customs. It is 
also a surprise to find a work for which Mr. Bryant is sponsor better in 
narrative than in governmental and ecclesiastical relations. These last are 
discussed much less fully than we should expect, and, we must say, less 
satisfactorily. This may result from the supposed requirements of a popular 
history ; nevertheless we must think it a mistake. If there is anything in 
which every man and woman in the land should be thoroughly grounded, it 
is in the fundamental principles of religion and government upon which 
their nation was built. 

The book is handsomely and even sumptuously got up. The illustra- 
tions form a very prominent feature, and were so intended, and they are 
far superior to what is usually found in books of this class. Full half, we 
should judge, are genuine illustrations of the best and most instructive 
kind ; such, namely, as themselves convey historical information. We may 
instance the views of places in Europe, America, and elsewhere ; that 
is, views of the present aspect of places of historic importance. Still better 
are portraits, pictures of antiquities, and—best of all—numerous copies of 
contemporary pictures (¢.g., an Indian village, p. 248). Several contempo- 
rary maps are also given, as the Zeni map of 1400, Sebastian Cabot’s map, 
Martin Behaim’s globe, and John Smith’s map of New England. It 
would have been well to give also a complete historical map of the Atlantic 
coast in 1640, based on modern science ; we hope that future volumes will 
contain each at least one such map for a definite period. Composed pic- 
tures, aiming to reproduce distinct events for the imagination, we have less 
respect for in a nook like this. Everything depends upon the historical 
knowledge and the historical imagination of the artist. Some of this class 
in the book before us are really effective (e.7., setting upthe arms of France, 
p. 182) ; some are designedly grotesque (as that of Merry Mount, p. 425, 
and Van Twiller, 488) ; some might as well illustrate any other book as 
this, and such as these, we think, should be excluded. For the rest, hand- 
some as the book is, it is camberrome—a great thick octavo, in its general 
aspect reminding one unpleasantly of subscription books. If made into two 
volumes it would have been much handsomer and more convenient ; but 
then the work—in eight volumes—would have appeared all too voluminous. 
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Tie Olden Time. A monthly publication, ete. Edited by Neville B 
Craig, Esq. 2 vol Pittsburgh, 1845-47; Cincinnati: Reprinted by 
Robert Clarke & Co. 1876.)—We have been delayed in not 
ble reprint by the fact that, though it is provided « new ex 
it has no table of content To form a just idea of its contents, therefore 
we wel t the puins to tabulate them for ourselves ; ha 
we ay express a little surprise that | f vw ed to, 
when a different course would hav ed the rea ! tr he 
Olden Ti was founded and published mont two) \ rdet 
and public-spirited antiquarian, Mr. Craig, with a " st 
ments relative to the early exploration, settlement, and improvement of 
the country around the head of the Ohio. Whenever n ssue Was 
in danger of becoming unreadabie, or could afford no more space to a topis 
or document, it was broken off with the usual **to be continued.” Nct 
only is this exactly copied in the reprint, but no foot-note tells us on what 
page we may pursue the subject. Few, if anybody, will sit down to read 
these volumes as the original subseribers did the monthly parts, seriatim, 
and students may well ask why a classified rearrangement was not both 
natural and easy, and desirable. The Aborigines, the French and British, 


re some of t 


Fort Duquesne and Fort Pitt, Braddock and Washington, a 1e 
titles and sub-titles which would embrace by far the greater portion of the 
work. In Vol. ’s ‘Ac 
General Bouquet’s Expedition against the Ohio Indians in 1764'—a w 
rare at the time, but which Mr. Clarke republished a few years ago 


Ss 


I. we have reproduced the whole of Smi ount of 
ork 


his 


in 


Ohio Valley Historical Series, In Vol. Il. a much rarer work, an English 
translation of a French Mémoire, in which were embodied extraets from 
MSS. of Braddock and of Washington{captured at the defeat of the forme: 


is also given entire. Washington's journals of 1753, 1754, and 1770 are 
Mr. Craig drew freely from published 
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f Sparks and I 


as well as unpublished 


oit ; 


givenin Vol. I. 
sources, even from standard histories like those ¢ 
and for his side lights he went so far on one oceasion as to borrow Ta itus's 
account of the overthrow of Varus for comparison with Braddock’s flel 

On p. 68 of Vol. IL are begun certain * Le viters on the Lrog 
fresh from Cotton’s American Quarterly Re vic They arrest 
it into tribal customs and social organiz 


ancl 


lois,” i 


attention even 
tion, and espe- 


im- 





now by their insig! 
cially by their mastery of the savage relationsinps—a subject 
The mystery is explained 


whose 
portance is only just beginning to be recognized. 
(though not in this work) when we learn that the writer of the letters, who 


signed himself ‘‘ Skenandoah,” was none other than Mr. Lewis IT. Morgan, 


who has since become the highest authority in regard to the systems of 
consanguinity of primitive man. We doubt if their authorship has ever 


before been made public, and it is therefore proper to add that all the facts 
in these letters were subsequently repeated in much the same language by 
Mr. Morgen in his 51. What was 
the fate of the antiquarian society of which ** Skenandoah ” was a Jeading 


* League of the Iroquois,’ published in 18 


member, and which had assumed the fanciful but significant title of 
‘*Councils of the New Confederacy of the Iroquois,” we are not informed. 
We should say that Western New York could ill afford to lose it ; and, 
indeed, one of its objects having been “to encourage a kindlier feeling 


towards the Red Man, 
It remains to be said of the Olden Time 
with the lapse of years, and that it will find a welcome in many a library. 


* perhaps its demise was a national loss as well. 
that its value does not diminish 
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